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Editorial Comment 


The Little “i” 


The atom seemed small when I went to school. 
One atom was such a little thing that it did not 
matter. Even the molecule was such a small thing 
that it could not be seen through the microscope; 
it did not amount to much. Nothing in such 
small quantities mattered very much, for they were 
composed of so little matter that they carried no 
weight. Now comes the atomic bomb, and the re- 
lease of atomic energy. The atom has suddenly 
become a thing of fearful power. We look at the 
atom with new respect. 

Perhaps there is here a clue for a new measure 
of ourselves. We feel terribly little in the face of 
world problems. We feel ourselves helpless in 
such a job as achieving world peace, and taking 
care of the hungry people of the world. But per- 
haps like the atom, we can start a chain reaction, 
releasing the energies of other people, working 
with other people to form a terrific power. Just 
as the atom lends its strength in combination with 
others to blast a city, so can our force in chain re- 
action with others do any job necessary to make 
the world conform to our goodwill. 

Because of the atom we look at one person with 
more respect. Because of the atom, we are im- 
pressed with the fact that it does matter what one 
person, myself, may do! There is no person, any- 
where, who lacks this power. 


UNESCO and Education 


We hope UNESCO will make larger plans for 
education. Look at its budget! The Preparatory 
Commission recommended that about 15 per cent 
of the total income of UNESCO be used directly 
in educational projects, plus education's share of 
overhead and salaries. As nearly as can be dis- 
covered, UNESCO spent less than 5 per cent of 
its 1947 income on education; it spent less on edu- 
cation than it will spend on the UNESCO con- 
ference this month in Mexico City. Will 1948 
continue this trend? 

Not a single person on the policy-making 
level of the UNESCO secretariat is a professional 
educator. Not a single one of the eighteen mem- 


bers of the executive board has the viewpoint of 
professional education. 

Two years ago we heard of a proposed analysis 
of textbooks, to be done by UNESCO. Much is 
to be done in the study of methods in teaching in- 
ternational good will. How much of the budget, 
how many staff members are being turned to this 
job? We ask for more work in education from 
UNESCO. We'd like to see a big E in UNESCO! 


UNESCO Budget 


UNESCO is costing its member states this year 
less than $6,000,000. That is the price of one light 
cruiser, the price of ten bombers. 

That is one eightieth of one day’s cost of World 
War II. 

The Illinois state legislature in one session ap- 
propriated this year over $35,000,000 for the 
University of Illinois. The budget proposed for 
UNESCO for 1948 totals $8,507,821. 

We who believe in education believe that a 
billion a year for UNESCO would be a good 


investment. 


UNESCO and Russia 


The United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization was launched with the in- 
vitation to membership for all members of the 
United Nations. As opportunity offers other na- 
tions are being invited into membership, a cur- 
rent press release reporting the prospect of the 
candidature of Italy and Austria at the November 
meeting of UNESCO. The adherence of Cuba 
makes 32 nations joining UNESCO. 

Russia has not joined the United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 
From the official point of view of the administra- 
tion of the Union of Soviet Socialistic Republics, 
UNESCO is one of several subsidiary organiza- 
tions (see inside back cover) in which the decision 
will be governed by one policy, a policy thus far 
against joining. In view of the war’s great drains 
upon Russian manpower and strength, we can ap- 
preciate the difficulties of finances and manpower 
which limit participation in such international 
agencies. We are given to understand that thus 
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far the decision concerning UNESCO does not 


prejudice future action. 

We who hope for peace look hopefully toward 
Russia; perhaps the decision will be for peace. In 
times past, official papers of the Communist party 
have laid out blue prints for national and inter- 
national policies, which start from the viewpoint 
that all other nations are enemies. These official 
papers take the point of view that no cooperation 
is possible between the communist and the other 
points of view guiding national policies in other 
countries. These plans are as explicit in the prep- 
aration for war and the use of the government 
schools to lead children to expect to participate 
in war, as were the plans of the Nazi party in 
Hitler's book Mein Kampf. 

During the war, however, it was found possible 
to work cooperatively with the allied nations. We 
shall hope that this experience in cooperative ef- 
fort may lead the Communists to undertake the 
task of building a peace through cooperative 
methods. 

If the Russian government should reach this 
decision, it will be indicated by the adherence to 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization. 

If the earlier plans prevail, Russia must keep 
out of Russia all the influences of UNESCO! Must 
keep from sight the activities of her schools and 
school teachers! Those of us who hope for peace 
wait anxiously for the decision. We remember the 
bold offer years ago from Russia to the League of 
Nations for total disarmament, and cherish the 
thought that Russians long for peace, even as do 
we.—R. L. H. 


Help from Our Readers 


THE Pu! DELTA KAPPAN Editorial Board this 
summer undertook a “readership survey’’ for the 
fall months. From a random geographical sam- 
pling, 200 members on the mailing list are being 
asked to report the reading given each issue. In 
addition, the inquiry goes to a list of officers each 
month, the returns being kept separate. 

The Editor has just examined the September 
returns. They emphasize again the old adage, 
“One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” There 
are articles which make no special appeal to any- 
body; they arouse no particular resentment. But 
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just as surely as one person marks an article as the 
best in that issue, another person is likely to mark 
it as the worst! That which appeals to the special 
interest of one man leaves another cold. 

Many suggestions for the improvement of the 
magazine and for particular articles are being re- 
ceived. The Editor is grateful for these, and every 
suggestion will be given study. Some of you 
whose names happen not to be drawn in the mail- 
ing sample have perhaps a suggestion or a com- 
ment? Your Editor will be glad to hear from you 
at any time. Each of you is cordially invited to send 
for the Editor's consideration any manuscript you 
think useful for the magazine. 


Father and Son 


When a father hails his son as his successor as 
president of a Rotary Club, that is news. When it 
happens to be the Fulton, Missouri, Rotary Club, 
with Ovid Bell thus greeting Ovid H. Bell, the 
news is of double interest to Phi Delta Kappans, 
who have long known the name as printers for 
this magazine. 

We extend to father and son our heartiest con- 
gratulations upon this significant token of the 
esteem in which they are held by their neighbors. 


Sustaining Membership 


In enthusiasm last year for the professional serv- 
ices and projects being undertaken by Phi Delta 
Kappa, and facing limitations of funds not enough 
for desired work, the Twentieth National Council 
created the “Sustaining Membership” in the fra- 
ternity. By it, the member pays $10 per year in 
national dues, to which is added the chapter dues. 

The only advertising this has received has been 
that given by members of the Council on their re- 
turn to their respective chapters and its mention 
in the report of the Council. Some of you may wish 
through this type of membership to give financial 
support to the projects of the several committees on 
teacher recruitment, international education, fe 
search and program. Some desired enterprises wait 
upon such financing. For the sustaining member 
ship, see your treasurer. 

You may wish to consider also the life member- 
ship, available at $100, covering national and lo- 
cal chapter dues for life. 











Low Cost Peace 


By CHARLES LUCKMAN 


HE greatness of the University of Illinois will 
be measured by the greatness of its service to 
the people of this state, this nation, and this world. 
It has already rendered a great service to thou- 
sands of young men and women. The four years I 
spent here as a student of architecture endowed 
me with a basic formula for studying, analyzing, 
and thinking problems through to their logical, 
though not necessarily obvious, conclusions. Those 
who participated in my education passed on to me 
a way of life, not merely a means of livelihood. 

In the years which have ensued, I have been 
blessed with much—a large part of which re- 
sulted from my having been the beneficiary of the 
education afforded by this University. It is, there- 
fore, only natural that I have a deep and abiding 
sense of obligation to do my utmost to help make 
it possible for millions of other young men to be 
given the same opportunity. 

The scope of this self-imposed obligation is 
both staggering and frightening. The future of 
the world is at stake in the race between Education 
and Catastrophe. In 1914, Catastrophe won. 
Again in 1939, Catastrophe won. These two lost 
races cost the world 120 million casualties and 
3 trillion, 337 billion dollars. 

Have we not already paid a disastrous price to 
give living significance to one of the United Na- 
tions’ preambles which states: 


“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defenses of peace must 
be established.” 


We cannot act upon this self-evident proposi- 
tion, unless we are willing to forego a few of our 
luxuries to pay for the training and cultivation of 
our national intellect. For too many years we have 
measured the wealth of nations by their natural re- 
sources, not reckoning that the greatest resource 
Possessed by any country is the capacity of its peo- 
ple to be educated. In the development of our edu- 
cation, we Americans now spend no more than 
three billion dollars annually, which represents 
only one and a half per cent of our national in- 
come. 


* Charles Luckman is President, Lever Brothers 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts. He 
was named last year by the U. S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce as one of America’s . 
10 outstanding young men.* 


This simply is not enough in a world threatened 
by Imperial Communism. It is not enough when 
the Soviet Union spends 8 per cent of its income, 
or seven and one-half billion dollars a year, to 
make big Marxists out of little ones. If we truly 
want our children to believe in the Bill of Rights, 
in the freedom and dignity of the individual, and 
in the political ideals of Jefferson and Lincoln, 
then we will have to spend, and spend, and spend. 

In this troubled era, any nation is insane to 
worry about appropriations big enough for parity 
of physical armaments, while failing to make ap- 
propriations which will assure a parity of intellec- 
tual armaments. 

This is particularly true of a nation which has 
grown soft with good living, and which has 
counted the training of its young as less important 
than liquor for its gullet, or paints and perfumes 
for the adornment of its women. 


Education Is Cheapest Defense 


If our country can afford to spend 20 billion 
dollars a year on recreation, tobacco, alcohol, soap, 
and beauty preparations, it can afford to ante up 
an additional 3 billion dollars for the knowledge 
and understanding so vital to the perpetuation of 
our democratic way of life. It is written in Ecclesi- 
astes that “Wisdom is better than weapons of 
war’’—a thought echoed two thousand years later 
by Edmund Burke when he so wisely said: “Edu- 
cation is the cheap defense of nations.” 

If we can’t afford this cheapest of defenses, then 
we should cut down on the consumption of our 
comforts and luxuries! As a manufacturer, I say 
to you that I would rather sell 15 per cent less of 
these comforts, which include my own products, if 


* From an address at the installation of George D. Stoddard as 
president of the University of Illinois, Chicago, y 15, 1947. 
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this must be the price for providing the youth of 
our country with a passport to a good education. 

Democracy is postulated upon the existence of 
an intelligent electorate. It cannot flourish half 
educated and half illiterate. ‘It is by education,” 
said Aristotle, “that I learn to do by choice, what 
other men do by the constraint of fear.” How well 
are we progressing in the endeavor to make educa- 
tion common to all, to the end that we may do by 
choice what other men do by constraint of fear? 
Rather poorly! It is a shocking fact that today over 
three million American children of school age are 
not in school. On top of that tragic fact, we must 
also remember that there is an additional two mil- 
lion children who are in schools where they are 
receiving an inadequate, substandard education. 
Thus, one out of every six school-age youngsters is 
being disenfranchised by our apathy and selfish- 
ness. 

This condition is of vital significance to the col- 
leges of our nation because the future of higher 
education is inextricably tied to the quantity and 
quality of the crossroad schools. These schools 
have given us a present college enrollment of 
2,100,000 students, with an additional half- 
million young men and women knocking at the 
doors—only to be turned away. 

I hasten to point out that among these half- 
million educationally displaced persons, there are 
over 350,000 GI's. They have already sacrificed 
five years of their lives! Shall we now deny them 
the opportunity to benefit from the kind of life 
which they fought and bled to protect? 

How dare we Americans gamble five billion dol- 
lars a year on horse races while veterans of our 
Armed Forces are unable to gain admission to col- 
lege because of ‘‘lack of facilities’! Or do we ex- 
pect to ride the Wave of the Future on the back 
of our favorite gelding at two to one odds? 

Why are we making educationally displaced 
persons out of five and one-half million American 
youngsters? 

Is it not about time for us to make another his- 
toric declaration of War—this time on Ignorance? 


The Physical Plant 


The most common answer to these questions 
seems to be that our physical facilities for educa- 
tion are inadequate to bear a heavier load. An 
inventory of our plant facilities for education re- 
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veals that we now have about 209,000 primary 
schools, 29,000 secondary schools and 1,750 col- 
leges serving approximately thirty million young 
people between elementary and college ages. We 
also know that room is needed for approximately 
four million more. In other words, our present 
plant capacity is capable of serving only thirty 
students out of thirty-four applicants. 

So, I think we can agree that the immediate 
problem is to find some kind of housing for our 
educational machinery—and to get its wheels, 
however creaky, in motion so that millions of stu- 
dents shall not lose srretrievable time while we are 
repairing the consequences of our own neglect. 

I think a production executive would try to ac- 
complish this objective by recognizing at the outset 
that he was dealing with a crisis, and that he could 
not overcome it by using niminy-piminy methods, 
He would further recognize, as he did during the 
War, that plant equipment is one problem, and the 
necessary personnel to operate it, quite another. He 
would, therefore, tackle these problems singly. 
Turning first to the problem of physical plant, he 
would ask himself: “How much equipment have 
I to work with, and how much of the time is it now 
being used?” 

Year-round Education 


In analyzing the facts, he would discover that 
the Nation’s primary-and secondary-school equip- 
ment is generally operated only nine and one-half 
months, or forty-two weeks a year. He would then 
say to himself: ‘By operating that equipment fifty- 
two weeks a year, instead of forty-two, I could 
process twenty to twenty-five per cent more stu- 
dents and thereby solve my problem. What, then, 
is there to prevent the year-round use of this equip- 
ment?” Nothing! We can eliminate the century- 
old habit of long summer vacations by admitting 
their probable value to the younger children, but 
by admitting also that for the older children, they 
could be shortened and staggered throughout the 
year. 

This idea of year-round education is literally a 
revolutionary one, although, in this context, the 
word carries an historical rather than a radical 
connotation. New England in the early eighteenth 
century contributed some of the greatest personali- 
ties our country has ever known. Under the disd- 
pline of an all-year-round school system, they 
created our birthright of freedom and democracy. 











LOW COST PEACE 


As a temporary measure, to solve a temporary 
crisis, we could do worse than emulate our fore- 
bears. By sacrificing play time, we can secure an 
equality of learning time for the children who will 
further our American civilization in the years to 


come. 

Before turning away from the ancient and well- 
encrusted tradition of a long summer hiatus, a 
word should be said about those greatly over- 
worked teachers who may be troubled by the pros- 
pect of any further reduction in their vacation 
time. A solution to this problem has been sug- 
gested by that learned educator, Dr. Alvin John- 
son, who says: 

“The biggest reason for overworked teachers is paper 
work, which consumes almost a third of their time and, 
in the main, is of no earthly use. What we need is a 
thorough overhauling of educational techniques to sim- 
plify teaching methods. This would permit teachers to 
devote less time to bookkeeping and more time to 


teaching.” 
This same type of urgent thinking must also be 


applied to college plant equipment problems. 
Here the situation is a much more complicated one, 
because it involves, not only classroom and study 
accommodations, but housing and recreational fa- 
cilities as well. With respect to classrooms, li- 
braries, and study halls, I believe the emergency 
accommodation of surplus students could be han- 
dled by a combination of two different adjust- 
ments: 
First, by operating our college plants six days 
a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 
Second, by scheduling classes on a three-shift 
basis, during the fifteen hours each day be- 
tween 8:00 A.M. and 11:00 P.M. 


Three Shifts 


Under this three-shift plan, students would car- 
ty their normal schedules of fifteen lecture hours 
per week during either a morning, afternoon, or 
evening shift—with appropriate staggered vaca- 
tions spread out over a twelve months’ period. We 
fan our industrial plants in round-the-clock op- 
erations for five years to win the war on Fascism. 
We certainly should be able to run our educational 
plants halfway round-the-clock to win the War on 
Ignorance. 

So, let’s do a little simple arithmetic. Our col- 
lege plants are presently operating five and one- 
half days a week, 43 weeks a year, nine hours a 
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day, 50 hours a week—a total of 2150 hours per 
year. The three-shift plan would utilize plant fa- 
cilities 4680 hours a year, an increase of 118 per 
cent in the usage of our present plant facilities! 

With respect to housing and recreational facili- 
ties, I believe that a little of our wartime imagina- 
tion, teamwork, and resourcefulness could be of 
great help during this period of crisis. None of us 
will ever forget that during the War the standard 
training mission for the Seabees was to construct 
—in thirty hours—a city for one thousand men. 

So let’s call in our Armed Forces! If living fa- 
cilities constitute the first beach-head in the Bat- 
tle of Education, let them build student cities for 
peace as they built cities of occupation for war— 
complete with barracks, Quonset huts, kitchens, 
dining halls, medical and hospital facilities, and 
recreational equipment. This may seem a gigantic 
undertaking, but the Armed Forces have had 
enough practice to be just about perfect. Let us 
simply apply the bold methods which won the war 
on Fascism to the strategic planning of our War 
on Ignorance. 

As a permanent, long-term solution, I am con- 
vinced that with an intelligent three-year program 
of school building and repair, which would in- 
volve only 80 per cent of the money we intend to 
spend on roads in the immediate future, we could 
ultimately return to a less drastic program. But, in 
the meantime, our temporary solution would in- 
sure the cost of the present emergency being 
borne by the whole community, and not by five 
and one-half million helpless youngsters. 

Their neglect would be a stain on our national 
honor. Their ignorance would be a mighty obstacle 
in the path of our future progress. We dare not 
persist in being blind to our obligations and to 
their rights. 

The second phase of the educational problem 
turns on the two-fold question of getting enough 
teachers, with proper qualifications, to staff our 
national educational plant. This emphasis on 
proper qualifications cannot be too great. 


Teacher Shortage 
The facts are that we have a predictable immedi- 
ate need for a minimum of 1,100,000 teachers. 
We will have approximately 675,000 to meet that 
requirement. We are, thus, clearly headed for a 
disastrous teacher-power shortage of not less than 
425,000 within the next three years. 
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Bad economics and bad human relations are the 
primary reasons why our communities are threat- 
ened with this disaster. At this moment, we, the 
employers of these teachers, are guilty of an eco- 
nomic exploitation which, by comparison, makes 
the industrial sweatshops of thirty years ago look 
like a Sunday School picnic. On top of economic 
exploitation of the most pernicious variety, we have 
heaped personal indignities upon these men and 
women with a sickening degree of narrow-minded 
self-righteousness. 

Now, these are very serious charges, and the 
supporting facts should be carefully examined. To 
start with, let’s ask ourselves what are the re- 
quirements we impose upon individuals before we 
are willing to entrust them with the care and train- 
ing of our children. 


Good Teachers 


Dr. Ralph McDonald has analyzed this ques- 
tion. He concludes that the teachers of our young 
must be strong and vigorous, keen of intellect, bal- 
anced in outlook, superior in personality traits, 
deep-rooted in their spiritual foundations. They 
must have a passionate devotion to human freedom 
and be anchored to an abiding faith in the improv- 
ability of man. To such an outstanding personality 
must be added education and training in the heri- 
tage of the human race, in the knowledge of the 
world today, in a loving understanding of hu- 
man growth and development, in the precepts of 
democracy, in the lore of the school, and in the 
skills of teaching. 

That's quite a job description! But, I think it is 
an accurate portrayal of the kind of people most of 
us expect our children’s teachers to be. It’s not the 
job description that is amazing. What is amazing 
is our apparent belief that this kind of talent and 
years of training can be procured for less than 
$25.00 a week—the amount paid 200,000 of our 
teachers—or even for the average salary earned by 
all teachers in America, namely thirty-seven dol- 
lars and two cents a week. 

We are so naive that we actually expect to com- 
mand the services of this type of intellect at a sal- 
ary which is lower than our starting wage for the 
youngsters who are just beginning to work in the 
factories of Lever Brothers Company. 

No educational system in the world could be 
expected to survive in the face of such absurd eco- 
nomic thinking! 








Pay at Least $3,000 


If we want capable teachers for tomorrow’ citi- 
zens we cannot afford to hire any teacher for less 
than $3,000 a year. Plainly, the people of our 
country are in basic agreement. Look at the Gallup 
Poll of March, 1947, which clearly indicates that 
a substantial majority of the American public be. 
lieves that ‘‘teachers’ salaries are too low.”” More 
importantly, they are “willing to pay higher taxes 
in order to raise salaries.” 

Now this readiness on the part of the little guys 
who are America, to respond to the needs of our 
educational system, plainly leaves the next move 
up to American Business. We would be patently 
false to deny our responsibility, for there are 261,- 
000 of us businessmen who today serve on school 
boards throughout the nation. We, therefore, 
constitute 76 per cent of the total membership of 
the Nation’s school boards. Recognizing our self- 
imposed duty, there are two things we can do to 
remedy the bad economic thinking which now 
paralyzes our educational system. 

First of all, we can see to it that industrial real 
estate property assessments are not held down, but 
on the contrary are held up, because the revenue 
from these assessments is the foundation of local 
school support in our industrial areas. I make this 
suggestion with a full awareness of the fact that 
Lever Brothers Company owns very substantial 
quantities of real estate throughout the United 
States. But I have no alternative, for when we de- 
press assessments, we depress our children—and 
I submit this is malodorous business, selfish par- 
enthood, and a frightfully short-sighted brand of 


citizenship. Federal Aid 


The second step we can take—and this applies 
not only to businessmen but to every voter within 
reach of these thoughts—is to make our voices 
heard in the halls of Congress, that our legislators 
may know we approve of Federal aid to education. 
We know that educational opportunity cannot be 
equally distributed without Federal assistance. 

But let us also remember that money is not the 
only root of the problem. In addition to a reason- 
able starting salary, we must provide for a progres 
sive and modern personnel system for teachers, 
which will place particular emphasis upon tenure 
of position and a fair opportunity for promotion 
based on demonstrated ability and length of 
service. 
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Indian Proverb 


gerd a Summed KMnwvass Qaref gy 


It is now generally recognized in all fields, that 
social recognition and status have a great deal to 
do with job satisfaction. In spite of this, as one 


authority on school boards has pointed out, there gg jim powg UDPO@GW 
au Stour QrrO uldams GEO. 
QeaMPAN Moruu addAGger gw 

ow gy yowow wrerym oer. 


are sections of this country where some folks have 
such a bad case of critical smugitis that the teachers 
are forced into dark corners if they want to live 


like modern people. They can’t dance, smoke, 
have dates, use cosmetics, ride horses (except side- 
saddle), attend social affairs, correct little Johnny 
or Mary, or act like human beings without being 
subjected to criticism and the potent likelihood 
of losing their jobs. 

What is sadly needed today is an intelligent set 
of professional standards for teachers, suitable for 
nationwide distribution and endorsement, which 
will give them a full measure of the sense of per- 
sonal freedom and dignity which we expect them, 
in turn, to impart to our children. Surely, a nation 
does not progress by diminishing the respect so 
properly due those who mold its thinking. 


Labor and Management 


That our thinking needs molding by higher edu- 
cation is evidenced by the fact that today our coun- 
try is rocked with debate over proposed legislative 
corrections of the “labor problem.” 

I do not minimize the importance of a sound 
legislative framework for the control of excesses 
on both sides. I believe in laws. But I also believe 
that Labor-Management peace will be created— 
not by trying to legislate a point of view—but by 
more understanding among men. This mutual 
understanding is being retarded by egomaniacs 
on both sides who conceal their ignorance by hurl- 
ing abuse at one another, until the very air we 
breath becomes poisoned with never-ending taunts 
such as “reactionary” and “radical.” We need to 
do a gigantic job of air conditioning in labor re- 
lations. We need to sweep from our minds the 
cobwebs of ignorance. For we cannot get mutual 
understanding without mutual knowledge. We 
cannot get mutual knowledge without mutual 
education. 

The need for mutual understanding has been 
dimly sensed by business, which now annually 
appropriates millions upon millions of dollars for 
that form of persuasion in a top hat, sometimes 
called “public relations.” Yet, strangely enough, 
it has not occurred to any of us to use education on 
a large scale to help correct our number one public 


“If a student grasps what all the teacher has 
taught, he will have command only over 25 per 
cent; when he moves with other students thirsting 
for knowledge he gains a further 25 per cent; 
and when he successfully teaches he gains the 
remaining 50 per cent and his erudition becomes 
flawless and great.”—T. P. Meenakshi Sundaram 
Pillai, in “The Teaching of Tamil Grammer, The 
South Indian Teacher, January, 1947, page 21. 





relations headache—the Labor-Management prob- 
lem. 

Before too long, those of us who are today the 
leaders of Management and of Labor will be turn- 
ing the reins over to the young people who are 
now the junior executives in business, and the lo- 
cal and district representatives of organized la- 
bor. We in business could make no greater contri- 
bution to the long-term solution of this vexing 
Labor-Management problem than by effectuating 
a plan to broaden, through education, the concepts 
of those who must strive for the mutual under- 
standing of Labor and Management. 

It has taken us twenty years to get Labor and 
Management to sit down together at the bargain- 
ing table. So far, that table has been a square one. 
It has a side for Management and it has a side for 
Labor. We need to eliminate the sides from our 
national bargaining table. We must substitute in 
its place a round table, around which the unity 
and togetherness of all elements in our economy 
can be allowed to function properly for the benefit 
of all the people. Consider then, how American 
Business could justify a real claim to constructive 
leadership by creating an annual “Round Table 
Fund” of $1,000,000. 

The purpose of the Round Table Fund would 
be the joint education of tomorrow’s leaders of La- 
bor and Management. Let Labor nominate 500 
of its promising young leaders; let Management 
nominate 500 of its promising young leaders. Let 
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these 1,000 young men and women spend one year 
in college together, studying the most enlightened 
methods for making our economy produce a high- 
er standard of living for all. 

In ten years this plan would produce 10,000 
thoroughly trained young Labor and Manage- 
ment leaders equipped with a keen knowledge and 
true understanding of each other's problems! 

Think of the immeasurable value of having rep- 
resentatives of Labor and Management studying 
together, eating together, and living together. The 
result would be that, for the first time in American 
history, Labor and Management would be working 
together toward the same objective—a higher 
standard of living for our people. Since this pro- 
cedure would involve every phase of our compli- 
cated industrial economy, the curriculum would 
necessarily cover a wide variety of subjects: for 
example, Methods of Increasing Productivity and 
Wages; Interrelationship of Wages, Prices, and 
Profits; Problems of the Guaranteed Minimum 
Wage; Basic Principles of our National Labor 
Legislation; Protection of the Rights of the Pub- 
lic; The Correlation of Government, Labor, and 
Management; and, The Standard of Living. And 
finally, I might suggest a quickie course on “How 
to Eliminate Name-Calling as a Prerequisite to 
Labor Negotiations.” 

The final nomination of all students, both Labor 
and Management, would be made by the Round 
Table Commission, composed of the presidents 
of the American Council on Education, the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufactures, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, and other major labor groups. The Round 
Table Commission would have the additional re- 
sponsibility of authorizing the training course and 





A Guide for Lecturers and Teachers on the 
United Nations may be obtained free on request 
to the Department of Public Information, Section 
for Lecture Services and Educational Liaison, 
United Nations, Lake Success, New York. It is 
XX plus 164 pages in looseleaf arrangement, 
contains information of the history, agencies, and 
program of the United Nations Organization and 
its specialized agencies. 
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of selecting recognized institutions headed by far. 
sighted academic authorities. 

Every American business would consider it ap 
honor, as well as an opportunity, to have one of its 
men or women selected to be part of such a far. 
reaching undertaking; and consequently, would 
unhesitatingly furlough the selected students with 
full pay for the year. The fund would enable the 
colleges to provide the ablest teachers and the best 
research facilities, and would also defray each 
student’s tuition and special expenses. 

Since this is a program which deeply affects the 
commerce of our nation, it would be highly ap- 
propriate for the Secretary of Commerce, Mr, 
W. Averell Harriman, to be asked to assume, 
for the first formative year, the Chairmanship of 
the Round Table Commission. Thereafter, the 
chairmanship would rotate by election among the 
members of the Commission. The chairman of 
the Commission could proceed with the assurance 
that Lever Brothers Company would consider it- 
self privileged to contribute $100,000 for the im- 
plementation of this Round Table program for 
unity through education. 

In another age and at another time, it might ap- 
pear to be a seven-league step from vast national 
and world problems to this inaugural ceremony 
which brings us togther. But not in this inventive 
age! Jet propulsion has narrowed with frighten- 
ing speed the distances between the nations of 
the world. We are only hours apart from peoples 
about whom we have relatively little knowledge or 
understanding—and who do not understand us. 
Therefore, education can no longer be regarded as 
a mere vehicle for national enlightenment. The 
future of mankind demands that we recognize its 
full potentiality as an instrument for international 
peace. 

History, in its usual harsh way, has given us 
only these two alternatives: either to wage another 
mighty war, or to make a mighty effort to educate 
the peoples of the world as to the ruth about each 
other—knowing that only through world-wide 
knowledge can we achieve world-wide undet- 
standing, the first prerequisite to world peace and 
freedom. 

Let us use the key of education to unlock the 
doors of our ignorance—to flood our darkness 
with the light of truth. In the words of Saint John, 
the beloved Disciple: “Ye shall know the truth, 
and the truth shall make you free.” 





School Health Administration 


By EARL E. KLEINSCHMIDT 


HE evolution of the modern public health 

movement has been marked by sporadic yet 
gradual progress toward that ultimate goal of pro- 
viding adequate health service and medical care 
for every single man, woman, and child in the 
United States. At no time in our history as a na- 
tion has there been greater interest in attaining this 
objective than at the present. 

Having demonstrated to their satisfaction that 
the health of the nation can be effectively im- 
proved by the application of the principles of 
modern preventive medicine and public health, 
the American people are today demanding of their 
Congress that the benefits of modern medicine 
be given even greater application. There is an al- 
most universal agreement on the desirability of 
providing the people with a more uniform and bet- 
ter type health service than has been the custom 
in the not too distant past. 

The experience of this last war has convinced us 
that large numbers of our population—approxi- 
mately 14,000,000 men—could be kept in good 
health and relatively free of preventable diseases 
by the application of comparatively simple hy- 
gienic measures. Furthermore, by providing them 
with adequate medical and surgical service, we 
have demonstrated rather conclusively on a scale 
hitherto unheard of, that the effects of acute 
trauma and the concomitant physical dangers of 
modern warfare need not always result in perma- 
nent handicaps or death. But what of the public 
which supposedly reaps the benefit of this magnifi- 
cent array of talent and facilities? That is quite 
another question. 

Side by side on the streets of this country are to 
be found the people—some of whom have re- 
ceived every benefit that modern medical science 
has to offer, others who have twisted bodies and 
minds as the result of society’s failure to solve 
the problem of providing a workable health pro- 
gram for all the people. 

Why, some of you may ask, must this policy 
of “too little 2nd too late” for a large segment of 
the population continue? Why must some children 
be denied the benefits of medical care simply be- 


* Earl E. Kleinschmidt, M.D., Dr. P.H., is Di- 
rector, The Tuberculosis Institute of Chicago 
and Cook County, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. He is a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa.* 


cause of the apathy and ignorance of their parents? 
Why do unthinking millions of people still de- 
pend on nostrums and quacks for their health 
needs when in the same community are to be found 
trained, qualified health workers—physicians, 
dentists, nurses, and other members of the health- 
medical professions? Why is it that there are to be 
found all types of good and poor health service 
and medical care? Why is it that public health is 
at least fifty years behind public education in its 
acceptance by the people? These challenging ques- 
tions confront you and me today as we endeavor to 
do our part in solving this problem of providing 
adequate medical care and health service for those 
we would service. We cannot expect to have a 
healthy population when health problems in cer- 
tain segments of the population are allowed to go 
unnoticed. Whatever affects one member of so- 
ciety may affect all of us. 


Public Health Points the Way 


The science of public health has endeavored to 
point the way toward a solution to this problem by 
calling attention to the leading health problems 
existing in each age group of our population. It 
has also attempted to call attention to the dispro- 
portionate amount of health service received by 
people living in the cities as contrasted with those 
living in rural areas. 

A well-organized community health program is 
geared to protect all age groups equally well from 
the health hazards likely to exist in a given locality. 
The public health person is very likely to approach 
this problem in terms of hygienic measures ap- 

* This article is adapted from an_ address, “Basic Considera- 
ference in. Health Administration for School. Administrators, TI 
linois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois, August 13, 1946. 


The author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Ray U. Hille 
man and Florence C. Benell of the Institute staff. 
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plicable to each age group. For example, every 
well-organized health department has nurses and 
physicians on its staff whose business it is to carry 
on a maternal and child health program in the 
community served. 

This program embraces such activities as pre- 
natal hygiene, with advice to the mother as to the 
care of the yet unborn child; it emphasizes danger 
signs to look for, as far as the mother’s health is 
concerned, nutritional needs of the mother, and 
the advisability of going to the family physician 
prior to the delivery of the child for physical ex- 
aminations, bodily measurements, and laboratory 
tests. 

Following the birth of the child, the representa- 
tives of the health department encourage protec- 
tive immunizations for the child against smallpox, 
whooping cough, diphtheria, tetanus, and measles. 
Regular attendance at child health conferences, or 
visits to the family physician, are encouraged to 
insure maximum growth and development. These 
are but a few of the activities sponsored by a well- 
organized health department to protect the unborn 
child, the infant, and the pre-school child from the 
health hazards existing at this rather perilous age 
period. 

With the admission of the child to the public 
schools, the health department faces the necessity 
of doing its work on a much different basis, de- 
pending on how cooperative the board of educa- 
tion and the superintendent of schools are in their 
relationship to the community health program. 
The good work which the private physician, the 
health department, and the parent have done in 
getting the child off to a good start in life may 
actually be nullified by a poorly organized school 
health program. 

Because of the tendency of some school systems 
to set themselves apart from the community as a 
whole, there is a tendency for some school admin- 
istrators to set up health policies of their own de- 
sign, with no obvious relationship to those of the 
organized health department or medical profes- 
sion. Such a course is hazardous, and it is very 
unlikely that it will succeed. This situation indi- 
cates that either the Superintendent of Schools or 
the Health Officer is lacking in his appreciation 
and understanding of the principles underlying 
the modern public health program. One or the 
other is an isolationist who refuses to see the 
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health picture as a whole. It is true, of course, that 
in a large school system, it may appear entirely 
logical for the schools to set up their own staff or 
professional school health workers because of the 
inadequacy of the tax-supported health agency in 
that community. In other instances, such action 
may be advisable because of the poorly trained 
health workers maintained by a politically con- 
trolled Board of Health. 

It is only logical that the school administrator 
should be a bit puzzled as he endeavors to orient 
himself in the maze of ideas now current as to 
what kind of health program the schools should 
maintain. Assuredly, school health administration 
has not been emphasized heretofore in the cur- 
riculum of teachers’ colleges and schools of edu- 
cation, with the result that few school adminis- 
trators today are equipped by virtue of their scho- 
lastic training to digress from the time-worn 
health concepts of the past. And, conversely, it may 
be pointed out with equal candor, that only a small 
percentage of health officials in this county have 
taken the time to study the principles of education, 
educational philosophy and psychology, methods 
of teaching, and school administration. Small won- 
der that the two groups do not always understand 
each other, nor cooperate as well as they should! 

Setting Up Policies 

To improve this situation, various state and na- 
tional groups have attempted in recent years to 
outline basic principles which would be of use in 
assisting focal communities in setting up workable 
health education programs in the schools. One of 
the best of its kind to appear at the national level 
is a veritable charter for school health entitled, 
Suggested School Health Policies. This is a report 
of the National Committee on School Health Pol- 
icies which was formed in 1945 by the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Education. 
Professional representatives from a large number 
of national health organizations serve on this com- 
mittee. 

On the state level, splendid reports covering 
school health policies have emanated of late from 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Michigan, New York, and Il- 
linois. Any school health program which has been 
developed by either a national or state group is, 
however, merely a helpful framework, a guide 
which can be utilized for purposes of building the 
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individual county or community school health pro- 
gram. Each school system must, of necessity, work 
out its own health education plan or policy if it is 
to be workable and truly functional. 

It is virtually mandatory, therefore, that all per- 
sons within a community school system who de- 
sired to set up and revise a school health program 
must form a committee. This is unquestionably the 
American way. This committee has as its first task 
the development of a set of policies covering the 
local school health problem. 

Once a satisfactory health policy has been out- 
lined, and thereafter revised from time to time, as 
the science of school health progresses, it then is 
time to think of the health education content of 
the curriculum, methods of instruction, and, most 
important of all, an evaluation of the total school 
health program in terms of healthier children. 

Very logically, the objectives of the health pro- 
gram should be based on the actual health needs of 
the children concerned, on contemporary com- 
munity life outside the school, and on the valued 
judgments of health experts. A total school health 
program does not involve merely health instruc- 
tion as is too commonly thought; it should include, 
in addition, such things as adequate health service; 
opportunities for healthful living, both in the 
school and in the home; and, lastly, there should 
be ample opportunity provided children for nor- 
mal growth and development by virtue of facilities 
provided them during the school day; such as, 
school lunches, ample washroom facilities, clean 
lavatories, clean, well-lighted classrooms, rest fa- 
cilities, and an active progrem suited to the physi- 
ological needs and capacity of each child. And, 
lastly, there is need for continuous appraisal of 
the health program in terms of lessened incidence 
of childhood diseases, a reduction in absences due 
of preventable disorders, improved health behav- 
ior, and an improvement in the manifest signs of 
good health. It cannot be emphasized too strongly 
that student participation and evaluation should 
be incorporated as a part of this program. 


Formation of Community and School Health 
Committees and Their Functions 


In the process of organizing suitable committees 
for developing and administering a school health 
Program, every consideration should be given to 
the principle that the school should participate in 
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community health education in its broadest mean- 
ing; and, conversely, a cordial invitation should 
be extended the community health council to in- 
terest itself in the school health program. The 
School Health Committee should be a representa- 
tive body, including teachers, administrators, health 
experts, students, and parents, if possible. This 
committee should coordinate its activities with the 
Central School Health Council and also with the 
Community Health Council. 

If you will look about in your community, you 
will find many individuals—health-minded citi- 
zens and representatives of organizations—who 
are greatly interested in promoting community 
health. Practicing physicians, dentists, nurses, 
health officers, social and welfare workers, and 
various community organizations, such as medical, 
dental, and nursing associations, health depart- 
ments, voluntary health agencies, social agencies, 
service clubs, and farm groups are all rightfully 
concerned with health activities in your com- 
munity. They should all be represented on the 
Community Health Council. Do not permit indi- 
vidual or collective opinions about the inade- 
quacies or uncooperativeness of certain agencies 
and their representatives to affect the composition 
of the Council. It is not the agencies in your com- 
munity who cooperate, or refuse to do so, usually, 
but rather, the personnel who represent those 
agencies! If a certain individual is omitted from 
council membership because of inadequacies at- 
tributed to him by a community associate, you 
have thereby defeated the purpose for such a 
council; i.e., cooperative community planning for 
health. The person who has so often appeared to 
be uncooperative and non-committal regarding 
community health problems will more than likely 
modify his “stripes” when he is asked to declare 
himself in the presence of a full community coun- 
cil composed of many of the city’s influential 
leaders. 

The community health council is not an inno- 
vation. Many of our larger cities have utilized this 
approach for years—and successfully. In some in- 
stances, to my knowledge, they function more as a 
clearing house agency—a coordinating body— 
rather than as a program planning unit. If the 
principle operates satisfactorily in a large city, it 
should be of equal value in a small or medium- 
sized city as well. Certain communities are finding 
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it advantageous to appoint one individual—often 
from school personnel—to coordinate school and 
community health education activities. 

For the same objective reasons that an official 
health agency or a voluntary health organization 
would deem it undesirable to function long with- 
out advisory council from certain community lead- 
ers, so every school system should also have a cen- 
tral health council or committee. This central 
group should have appropriate representation 
from all schools and from all groups interested in 
school health. Likewise, the schools within a 
given school system should be represented as a 
unit on the community health council. In the event 
that the schools have a representative on the com- 
munity health council, the cooperative efforts of 
the many professional and civic groups repre- 
sented in the council will find ways and means for 
meeting the specific health needs of children. Ob- 
viously, this school is not a health agency and 
cannot solve many of its health problems; its needs 
should, however, be brought to the attention of 
the entire community. 

How does one succeed in getting a school health 
committee organized? Interest and initiative by 
some member of the school staff or by a community 
leader is usually the first requisite. With the reali- 
zation that school health problems have adminis- 
trative significance, it more than likely follows that 
the school administrator will appoint a committee 
to investigate the matter. 

In a one-room rural school such a committee 
might consist of the teacher, an interested par- 
ent, the county nurse, a practicing physician, and a 
representative of the Grange or Farm Bureau. 

In the case of a city high school, the health com- 
mittee might very well include in its membership 
the principal, the school medical advisor, school 
nurse, health education teacher, teachers represent- 
ing the departments of biology, home economics, 
and the social sciences, the attendance officer, the 
chief custodian, school lunch supervisor, the psy- 
chologist, a representative of the student council, 
a representative of the PTA, and representatives 
of the official and voluntary health agencies oper- 
ating in the coramunity. 

The main function of the school health commit- 
tee is to provide a central clearing house where 
health problems within the environs of the school 
can be discussed. Other functions include: 

1. Surveying the health needs of the school and 
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the neighborhood it serves; 

2. Planning a program of health instruction; 

3. Encouraging active participation in the health 
program by parents and students; 

4. Establishing principles governing healthful 
living; 

5. Coordinating health service activities with 
health instruction, thereby making the program 
functional; and 

6. Carrying on a publicity program for the pur- 
pose of keeping everyone informed as to the ac- 
complishments of the health program. 


Some Essentials of a School Health Policy 


It is of paramount importance that any policies 
laid down by a health committee be educationally 
and scientifically sound. They should be drafted 
in such a manner as to come within the confines 
of the school and public health laws of the state, 
Important, also, is the necessity of formulating 
policies sufficiently elastic to permit of minor vari- 
ations in the procedures resulting from the estab- 
lishment of a set of policies. This is especially 
appropriate in matters concerning communicable 
disease regulations, or perhaps the extent and fre- 
quency of school health examinations. 

Policies should be written primarily for the 
school administrator’s use, for without his under- 
standing, consent, and action, they remain static 
and may be ignored. But to be generally effective, 
statements of policy should be addressed to all 
persons in any way concerned with the health of 
school children—yes, even the custodian—-so that 
they, too, will understand*how best to participate 
in the program. 

A random survey of individual school health 
programs will produce evidence that many pro- 
grams have developed without careful planning. 
As a result we may find one system concentrating 
on a program to improve its course of health in- 
struction, but with little or no thought being given 
to its program of health appraisal and follow-up, 
while in a neighboring community nothing is be- 
ing done about courses of instruction, but the 
authorities have developed a rigid control pro- 
cedure for communicable diseases which they feel 
compelled to force upon the student without hav- 
ing previously discussed its advisability with pat- 
ents, students, or health authorities. Likewise, in 
matters of health instruction, some schools have 
concentrated on a program for elementary grade 
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students, but ignored the high school grades be- 
cause of the difficulties arising from trying to make 
these courses functional and fitted to the actual 
needs of the students. It is these extreme varia- 
tions among neighboring schools, and even within 
a single system, which makes the definition of 
health policy mandatory in order that programs 
with proper balance may be developed. 

A workable school policy should cover the fol- 
lowing: 

1. A plan for adequate health protection of 
school students and teachers. 

2. A plan for the control of common communi- 
cable diseases. 

3. Regulations covering the health examina- 
tions of pupils and school employees. 

4, Regulations covering emergency conditions 
and first aid. 

5. Regulations covering the sanitation of the 
school plant. 

6. A plan for health and safety instruction. 

7. Educational qualifications covering school 
health personnel. 

8. Provisions for in-service training of school 
personnel. 

Controversial Issues 


Sooner or later a school health committee will 
reach an impasse with respect to certain health 
measures concerning which even so-called health 
experts may also disagree. There is much in medi- 
cine which defies scientific explanation. The tra- 
ditional art of medical practice has been followed 
by physicians for centuries. It is difficult, therefore, 
for the older members of the medical profession 
to go all out for what to them is a “‘new-fangled” 
approach to the solution of health problems. 

In developing an adequate plan of individual 
health protection for the student, there has evolved 
in recent years considerable controversy with re- 
spect to the school health examination and its fol- 
low-up. For example, should a health exami- 
nation be provided for every student? What 
should be the extent of the examination, and 
how much time should be devoted to each stu- 
dent? How frequently during the student's life 
should the examination be repeated? These are 
questions which cannot always be settled by con- 
sulting a physician or a national or state report 
issued by a group of so-called health experts. All 
too often it has happened in the past that a group 
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of enthusiastic committee members have “lifted” 
a recommendation covering this matter from a 
report, only to find that the local medical fraternity 
disagreed with them as to its practicability. The 
subject of health examinations, like so many 
other technical medical procedures, is a contro- 
versial one, and should be left to members of the 
medical and public health professions for con- 
sideration. Your school medical advisor, or the 
local health officer, is your best advisor in seeking 
an answer to this question. 

It is not the school’s task to set up a mass health 
examination program, but it should encourage 
students to avail themselves of periodic health 
examinations by their family physicians. More- 
over, it should, with the help of community health 
agencies, seek to provide a plan for those students 
who cannot afford a physician, or whose parents 
will not arrange for such an examination. 

The best health examination is that which pro- 
vides a complete appraisal of the physical and 
emotional health of the individual student. If done 
in school, it should also be an educational experi- 
ence and be thorough enough to justify the ex- 
penditure of time and money. As to frequency, an 
annual examination is ideal, but quite impractical. 
Some few schools still prefer the older screening 
method of medical or nurse inspection. Of late, 
several state departments of public instruction 
have decreed that four to six examinations shall 
be given during the entire period of the student's 
stay in the public schools. 

This brings to mind the necessity for having 
trained and qualified school health workers in the 
schools. Whether operating as representatives of a 
county health department, or as full-time em- 
ployees of a city school system, physicians, dentists, 
nurses, nutritionists, and health educators should 
be required to fulfill at least the minimum educa- 
tional requirements set by the Committees on Edu- 
cational Qualifications of the American Public 
Health Association and the American School 
Health Association. The day has passed when just 
any physician, nurse, or inspired teacher can fit 
into the modern school health program. 

In the past many school systems have been 
guilty of sponsoring pseudo-health programs based 
on theories long since outmoded. Play, game, and 
sports programs have for many years masqueraded 
as the health program in many school systems. Par- 
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ents, and teachers too, for that matter, have been 
led to believe that the school’s sole contribution to 
improving student health rests in the hands of ex- 
ponents of the physical activities program. To be 
sure, the well-organized physical education pro- 
gram has made, and is making, a large contribu- 
tion to student health, but it constitutes but one 
approach to healthful living. Preventive medicine, 
public health, physiological hygiene, and the bio- 
logical sciences offer much greater possibilities, but 
as yet we have barely begun to explore the latent 
potentialities of these new and growing fields of 
the health sciences, to say nothing of applying 
them on a sufficient scale to appreciably affect the 
health of the people. 

As concerns the program of communicable dis- 
ease control in the schools, much difficulty has 
arisen in some states in time of epidemic dis- 
eases, because school administrators were of the 
opinion that the schools should be closed, whereas 
authority to do so was vested in the local health 
officer. A written policy on this subject, agreed 
upon by the two official groups, would eliminate 
the possibility of any school-community contro- 
versy in the event of an epidemic. The present prac- 
tice in communities having well-organized health 
departments requires that the schools be kept 
open; however, special precautions are taken, 
through daily inspections, to detect promptly any 
students showing signs of incipient illness. 

Irrespective of legal regulations governing the 
certification of school employees’ health, every 
school system should have a written policy cover- 
ing this matter. In most states the statutes are very 
broad. In Illinois, for example, the law states that 
no teacher shall be certified to teach who is not in 
good health. Would it not be a good investment 
and ultimately accrue to the benefit of the entire 
school system, were every teacher and school em- 
ployee to have an annual health examination? 

Many boards of education believe they are being 
very progressive, and somewhat dogmatic, by ne- 
cessity, when they require teachers to be X-rayed 
for tuberculosis every third year. Yet, the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association advises an annual 
or periodic X-ray check-up for all adults as the 
best way to discover this disease early in its non- 
infectious state. Why, then, should it be asking too 
much to recommend that every school system set 
up a similar policy for all its employees? 
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With respect to the sanitation of the school plant 
and equipment, many otherwise excellent school 
health programs are prevented from becoming 
completely functional, largely because school per- 
sonnel are unwilling to accord the custodian a 
voice in policy-making. It is essential that the 
school plant be subjected to a detailed inspection 
once each year, and that a written report covering 
sanitary appliances be submitted to the superin- 
tendent. Moreover, there are innumerable day-to- 
day situations concerned with heating, lighting, 
washroom conditions, lavatories, and drinking 
fountains which require constant vigilance on the 
part of an alert and health-minded custodian, 
His voice should be heard. 


The Teacher's Part 


This paper would not be complete were I not to 
emphasize the importance of adequately prepared 
teachers and administrators in health education. 
You must surely appreciate that the key to provid- 
ing a workable health education program rests 
squarely on the administrator's and teacher's 
shoulders. 

Illiteracy among high school students with re- 
spect to positive health measures should constitute 
as great a challenge to you as ignorance concern- 
ing the three R’s, yet questionnaire studies reveal 
an appalling amount of ignorance concerning ordi- 
nary health facts, to say nothing of failure to utilize 
this information for the improvement of their 
health. Of a hundred adults approached during 
the course of a recent industrial X-ray survey in 
one of Chicago’s large establishments, an average 
of two out of every hundred were able to give an 
intelligent answer when asked the purpose of the 
tuberculin test. The shelves of corner drug stores 
are filled with stocks of Peruna, Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills, Lydia Pinkham’s Compound, and doz- 
ens of other similar nostrums, largely because of 
attitudes passed on from generation to generation 
by sincere but misguided members of society who 
react emotionally to problems concerning the hu- 
man body and its care. As a nation we spend ap- 
proximately four hundred million dollars annually 
for nostrums, fake healing appliances, and fabu- 
lous cures by healers, cultists, and irregular repre- 
sentatives of the healing arts. 

Look about you in your own school system, and 
I dare say you will find one or more teachers who 
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object to going to a medical physician for medical 
care. Others look with disdain on such common 
health measures as vaccination against smallpox 
or immunization against diphtheria. 

Textbooks on health, comprehensive surveys by 
national and state health groups, committee re- 
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ports, and learned treatises by trained health 
workers—all these are necessary to build a work- 
able health education program; but more important 
still are scientifically informed classroom teachers, 
imbued with a desire to inculcate principles of 
healthful living in the coming generation. 


Short Story Contest 


$ ONE effort in interpreting the educational 
A profession to the general public, Phi Delta 
Kappa, through its Committee on Teacher Recruit- 
ment, announces a short story contest, under the 
following conditions: 

1. The story may or may not be based on fact, 
but it must give an authentic picture of some phase 
of the life of a public school teacher. 

2. Any writer anywhere is eligible to enter a 
story or stories in the contest. 

3. The principal character in the story must be 
a man. 

4. The first prize story will be awarded $100, 
the second prize story $50. Other stories judged 
worthy of publication will be awarded prizes of 
$25 each. Prize winning stories will be published 
in THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN in May, 1948, or 
later. The right is reserved to reject all stories, 
should it be the judgment of the committee that 
none of the stories succeed in fulfilling the pur- 
pose of the contest. 

5. Three judges, whose names will be an- 
nounced later, will serve as a jury to judge the 
stories. The decision of the judges will be final. 

6. The stories must run within 2,000-4,000 
word limits. 

7. Stories must be mailed by January 31, 1948. 
Authors will be given a report by March 15, 1948. 
Prize-winning stories will be published in THE 
PHI DELTA KAPPAN in May, 1948, or later. 

8. The stories will be judged upon their inter- 
est as stories and their effectiveness in interpreting 
the life of the teacher to the public. 

9. Entries in the contest should be addressed to 

The Phi Delta Kappan 
Short Story Contest 
2034 Ridge Road 
Homewood, Illinois 


Prizes Are Secondary 


In this contest, we count the prizes secondary. 
The person who has a story which will make peo- 
ple look more sympathetically upon the teacher, 
understand better his actions and behavior and 
problems, makes a contribution to the profession. 

We believe that education should utilize every 
avenue of dramatizing and interpreting its prob- 
lems to the public. It is the duty of the profession 
to be understood by the public. The teacher is often 
caricatured in literature. The stereotype of the 
teacher in fiction is perhaps that typified by Icha- 
bod Crane, the pedagogue in “The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow.” Teachers could use some glamor. 
There are moments of heroism in the life of every 
faithful professional worker. There are bits of 
high reward and enjoyment that can be shared. We 
believe that the general public may be interested in 
an authentic picture in fiction of the life of the 
teacher. 


Everybody Has One Story! 


Everybody has at least one story in him, out of 
his own experience or the experiences of friends. 
Things happen to you that happen to nobody else. 
Why did you select teaching, stick by it in the face 
of other opportunities? Remember your first day 
in teaching? What was that question of profes- 
sional ethics which troubled you? What has been 
your most rewarding moment in teaching? What 
is your problem in teaching, your special tempta- 
tion or challenge? Incidents like these may serve as 
the basis of your story. As your professional duty, 
share your experience with others. 

Members of the Phi Delta Kappa National 
Committee on Teacher Recruitment sponsoring 
the Short Story Contest are Emery Stoops, Chair- 
man, Aubrey Lee Berry, Arthur F. Corey, Ray- 
mond C. Perry, and John C. Whinnery.—R.L.H. 





A Business Man Looks at 


Education’s Public Relations 


By WILLIAM G. WERNER 


A PUBLIC, relations program must concern it- 
self both with the public’s attitude toward 
an organization, and with the organization's at- 
titude toward the public. The process involves, so 
to speak, a two-way street. Neither direction 
should be neglected. A public relations pro- 
gtam is, quite simply, the steps taken in persuad- 
ing people to think well of you. 

The public relations activity of any educational 
group must work with that group as it is, not as 
it should be or hopes to be. Let us think of a mythi- 
cal town of, say, Schoolville. If, for example, the 
staff, the faculty, the curriculum, or the buildings 
of that community's schools are not what they 
should be, a public relations program can’t make 
the public believe that Schoolville has the best 
staff, the most skilled faculty, the most up-to-date 
curriculum, and the most modern buildings in the 
country. Education cannot benefit itself with skill- 
ful public relations techniques designed merely to 
sell the public an over-favorable or ‘‘dressed up” 
picture of the situation. The weak spots of the or- 
ganization must be kept as fully in mind as the ad- 
vantages and strong points. 


Not a Whitewash! 


For a public relations program is not a white- 
wash brush. It may better be compared to a crayon 
used for underlining, or to a relief tool used to 
emphasize certain lines and tones in an engrav- 
ing. Because of the terrific competition among 
ideas for the public’s attention, the average per- 
son’s mentality will only retain at best a somewhat 
blurred impression of what is put before it. Ob- 
viously, therefore, the most important constructive 
facts and the favorable points must be high- 
lighted—not distorted—but high-lighted. 

A sound public relations program does not con- 
cern itself only with favorable aspects. Such a pol- 
icy is always likely to be dangerous. Letting a bad 
situation alone seldom makes it better. Unfavorable 
situations must be faced—often faced publicly, 
but in the very act of facing them favorable atti- 


* William G. Werner is Manager, Division of 
Public Relations, The Proctor and Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio.* 


tudes can often be developed. There is nothing as 
disarming of criticism as a frank confession of 
fault. 

Perhaps the school board in the mythical town 
—Schoolville—has neglected to keep the public 
informed concerning the vital needs of its staff, 
its curriculum, its faculty, or its buildings, until a 
time a tight municipal budget brings all of these 
things into focus. Then the board may ask the im- 
possible of its public relations personnel, and ex- 
pect the public to be made to appreciate overnight 
the gravity of a situation which they should have 
been kept informed of throughout a period of 
months or years. 

Had the school board considered its public re- 
lations problems as an everyday, year-in, year-out 
job, many of the problems which beset education 
in Schoolville today would not be nearly as serious 
as they are; for education would have built up a 
strong body of favorable public opinion that 
would have provided important insurance against 
a troublesome situation. Likewise, continuous in- 
ternal analysis plus analysis of the public would 
have spotlighted weaknesses and made improve- 
ments progressively more likely of achievement. 
There is no substitute in a public relations program 
for continuity of action. Public relations moves 
should be considered as a continuous program, not 
as a fire-bucket brigade for emergencies. 


Research in Public Relations 


Research in public relations programs goes be- 
yond doorbell ringing. It contemplates a constant 
and sincere study of the public’s attitudes no mat- 
ter how reflected. In our town of Schoolville, for 
example, while we would do some doorbell ring- 


* From an address to a joint meeting of Phi Delta Kappa and 
the School Public Relations Association during the N. E. A. 
Convention at Cincinnati, July 7, 1947. 
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ing and would make spot checks through students’ 
surveys, we would likewise use other, rather sim- 
ple methods, such as tabulating the source and 
character of mail received, the source and character 
of complaints registered with principals, the source 
and character of questions and comments made at 
PTA meetings, the character of press and radio 
comments, etc. 


Look for the Little Irritations 


Once we have established contact with the pub- 
lic through research, we then evaluate that research 
to determine which problems need attention. We 
have seen many cases that demonstrate what we 
all know—that “people are funny’’—that small 
things frequently impress or irritate them all out 
of proportion to their real importance. Public re- 
lations people in business try to train themselves 
to keep this in mind and to be on the lookout for 
the little things, for a minor irritation point often 
is resented by the public more than a major de- 
ficiency. This may be unfair, but it is the way peo- 
ple are, and the fact should be recognized by a 
public relations man. I would suggest, therefore, 
that an educator concerned particularly with pub- 
lic relations should be on the lookout for those 
thought-patterns people form toward schools and 
teachers which tend to enlarge minor irritation 
points until they become serious. 


Enlist the Leaders 


Business organizations also recognize a princi- 
ple which should be transparently plain but which 
too often is overlooked: that favorable attitudes 
among the group leaders in any community are 
important. These group leaders influence the atti- 
tudes of others. 

It should not be necessary to point up this tru- 
ism to educators, yet time and again one reads of 
instances where, in dealing with a problem in 
educational public relations, action is taken on 
the theory that the individual mentality and the in- 
fluence of every member of the public is equal. 
Now, while it is only proper for a teacher not to 
indulge in classroom favoritism, he or she under- 
stands perfectly that Tommy has a greater capacity 
for leadership than Jimmy, and that often Jimmy, 
who is a follower by nature, can be reached 
through Tommy, whom he adores. A public rela- 
tions program should also realize that in the com- 
munity there are a few Tommy’s who are the lead- 
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ers, and many more Jimmy’s who gladly follow; 
and that through planned work with leaders to 
get them to support better education facilities, the 
rest of the public can be persuaded to follow more 
quickly. 

The impressive way in which group leaders were 
used during the war to mobilize broad public 
support for all causes, from selling bonds to sav- 
ing hundreds of millions of pounds of waste 
kitchen fat, should demonstrate that educators 
alone cannot tackle the job of fighting for im- 
proved education. The public statements of pro- 
fessional teachers’ groups, no matter how sincere 
or impressive, are instinctively discounted because 
the public considers them expressions of self- 
interest. Much greater progress can be made by 
having someone who is not ‘within the family” 
make the statements and carry the flag. Groups 
such as the ministry, the medical profession, the 
legal profession, social welfare organizations, lead- 
ers of civic-minded clubs, authors, lecturers, and 
others prominent in the public eye should be 
looked to for help in directing the public’s atten- 
tion to the needs of education. 


Cooperate with Government O fficials 


In public education, the points of view of gov- 
ernment officials and politicians are important. 
Educators have often neglected to consider gov- 
ernment people as part of their public. The record 
frequently shows, I think, that educators could do 
more in informing government people: in enlist- 
ing their sympathy and support, studying their 
attitudes, preparing for their opposition; in other 
words, in considering them more constantly as one 
of their most important group-leader “‘publics.” 

If, then, you agree with me as to the importance 
of group leadership support to your program, 
this naturally leads me to the simplest way by 
which such help can be utilized. It is a way par- 
ticularly applicable to a program so deeply in the 
public interest as is yours. It is the oldest form of 
group persuasion in existence—testimony. From 
the beginning of recorded history, one reads of the 
effectiveness of testimony which, boiled down to 
its basic element is: “I saw it done and it works.” 
Testimony is effective because of the natural hu- 
man aversion to a braggart. It is always more be- 
lievable if someone else says we're good than if 
we say we're good. 
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The Testimonial 


Testimony is depended upon constantly in pub- 
lic relations programs, not only for business but in 
promoting many other causes. It certainly should 
not be overlooked by educators. A statement in fa- 
vor of an educational move is regarded by the pub- 
lic as simply “educators propaganda” because an 
educator made it. A civic leader would be con- 
sidered unbiased in the public mind. 

We have all seen how the vigorous, favorable 
testimony of one person with a talent for leader- 
ship has swayed a town meeting. We have all seen 
cases where such meetings, called to launch a pro- 
gram of civic improvement or social betterment, 
have aroused little or no enthusiasm because of 
the absence of planning to assure the persuasive 
power of leadership testimony. 

Not only in meetings, but through press inter- 
views, radio, motion pictures, leaflets and book- 
lets, the organization of committees—through 
every channel of persuasion—the value of testi- 
mony can constantly make itself felt. We always 
will want to be on the lookout for an opportunity 
to publicize through testimony the fact that some- 
one else found, on examination, that our organi- 
zation is outstanding or that our proposed moves 
are right. If such testimony does not come volun- 
tarily, we will want to take steps, if possible, to 
make it come. 

To the average person public relations means 
publicity. But public relations is not publicity; pub- 
licity is merely one of the prime tools of a good 
public relations program. Publicity is also fre- 
quently referred to, disparagingly, as “propa- 
ganda.” The word “propaganda” should not 
frighten us; there is both good and bad 
propaganda. To propagandize means merely to 
propagate, or disseminate, one’s views; and it is 
surely permissible to propagate opinion in behalf 
of education in order to combat public lethargy 
or the active antipathy of those forces hostile to 
public education. 

Public relations people utilize all communica- 
tions media—newspapers, radio, magazines, mo- 
tion pictures—and try to cultivate good relations 
with these media. With newspapers, such good 
relations are, first of all, the result of continuous, 
friendly contacts. By that I do not mean anything 
that might savor of bribery or the “buying” of 
news. A business organization that knows what it 
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is doing does not attempt to bring pressure on the 
management of a paper so that news may be favor- 
ably slanted. Any newspaper worth its salt is in 
business to so inform the public that it will want 
to buy the paper, and so that advertisers, for that 
reason, will want to buy space in it. Such an or- 
ganization realizes, therefore, that by supplying 
interesting factual material it can best establish 
itself on a sound basis with the press. Any properly 
run newspaper has personnel willing and anxious 
to sit down and talk over the facts to be sure the 
story is complete. While we can ignore the fancy 
name for this—“‘press conference’’—we should 
remember that many an educational organization 
could benefit through delegating someone to sit 
down periodically with newspaper representatives 
to talk over the objectives, problems, and progress 
of its program. 


Use All Channels 


Papers of less than metropolitan circulation, 
such as suburban papers and, sometimes, house 
organs of local plants, can be counted on to co- 
operate with an educational program if time and 
thought are given to supplying these publications 
with factual news. Local radio stations usually 
have news reporters, and they are not overlooked 
by business organizations. Radio stations are par- 
ticularly anxious to build good will with house- 
wives; therefore, usually their cooperation in an 
educational program has only to be asked and it 
will be granted. 

Businessmen skilled in public relations tech- 
niques recognize the great value of timing and the 
difference between real news and “‘old stuff.’’ They 
realize that they cannot claim the attention of edi- 
tors or radio commentators with stories that are 
not timely or that are already common knowledge. 


Make News! 


Translated into educators’ activities, for exam- 
ple, it would do little good to have a mass meet- 
ing concerning a new school project if the news of 
reached the papers too late for them to help in 
promoting attendance and properly reporting it, 
or if those in charge had not in advance clearly out- 
lined to press and radio, with statements, archi- 
tects’ sketches, or other means, the objectives of 
the meeting. 

There is no news without acts. If acts have not 
occurred, they must be created. Your one meeting 
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about the new school will stir up excitement, 
but it will soon die down and be forgotten unless 
asteady stream of carefully timed new acts—meet- 
ings, pronouncements of objectives, appointments, 
changes in personnel, announcements of purchases 
or approval of plans, letters and telegrams to the 
Governor or the Mayor—keeps the current of 
news alive. 

Consider carefully the value of using letters 
and pamphlets by means of direct mail. Direct 
mail is not a cheap method of buying attention: 
newspaper, magazine, and radio advertising are 
far cheaper per message delivered. Direct mail, 
however, has the prime advantage of selectivity, 
and in the process of selecting the few among the 
many whose opinions are likely to influence the 
masses most, direct mail achieves its greatest effec- 
tiveness. A carefully selected mailing list of the 
community leaders whose influence and persua- 
sion may be of vital importance is essential if this 
potent public relations tool is to be used. 

As you all know, business recognizes also the 
value of educational aids and programs using 
them—many very skilfully prepared, with profes- 
sional guidance come to you from many different 
industries. For example, for more than 25 years 
now, our Company, by furnishing printed class- 
room aids, has helped Home Economics instruc- 
tors teach their pupils how to cook better and to 
wash fabrics properly. Likewise, we have estab- 
lished campaigns for the lower grades to pro- 
mote children’s cleanliness habits and good 
grooming material for the higher grades. 

These programs illustrate how business, work- 
ing with education, not only helps the teacher in 
her classroom activities, but helps carry her in- 
struction-message back to the home. In addition, 
however, it seems to me they suggest one more 
channel which should not be overlooked by edu- 
cation in its public relations activities. I recom- 
mend that those responsible for the programs of 
public relations for education consider the pos- 
sible effectiveness of classroom education in carry- 
ing back into the home information on the basic 
objectives of education; for we have seen many in- 
stances of how parents will fight in public meeting 
places and at the polls for what they are convinced 
truly benefits their children. The method, of 
course, must be handled judiciously, for, obvious- 
ly, anything that might smack of “‘electioneering 
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Honor for Teachers 


In the long term approach to the recruitment 
problem it is essential that local communities do 
some very specific things to honor members of the 
teaching profession. In this connection harried 
program chairmen of luncheon clubs and other 
lay groups usually will accept with enthusiasm 
suggestions for programs honoring teachers— 
either new teachers in the community, retiring 
teachers, or high school seniors who are plan- 
ning to become teachers. At the same time most 
school district governing boards will readily 
adopt prepared resolutions commendatory to 
teachers and urging qualified young people to look 
with favor upon careers in education. This device 
is very effective for several reasons and particularly 
so if the resolutions are published in the local 
press—W. Harold Kingsley. 





at the polls’ by teachers in their classrooms, on a 
question that appears of interest only to the 
teacher, would be justifiably resented by both stu- 
dent and parent. 

A public relations program for education, I 
think, can use just about all the appeals which 
anyone selling a product can use. Particularly im- 
portant to you, however, are appeals to the pride 
of the person, the organization, the community, 
the state. More than one community has embarked 
on a program of improved school facilities, cur- 
riculum, or teachers’ pay scales because someone 
stirred up the interest of the right groups of lead- 
ers by pointing out what a rival community was 
doing, or by showing industrial leaders that one of 
the reasons the local labor force was depleted was 
because there were better school facilities else- 
where. 

Public relations is a job for specialists, not for 
amateurs. Public relation needs specialists in the 
techniques of news getting, news writing, and 
news dissemination. It needs specialists willing 
to draw on modern psychological techniques; and 
to study the data provided by the social sciences; 
in short, the type of personnel which is truly “pro- 
fessional.” Above all, public relations personnel 
must be gifted with that most necessary quality— 
imagination. You who have made education your 
life work should find the study of public rela- 









tions a most interesting field, and one in which you 
can make rapid progress. 

Because of your public position, you educators 
have a unique opportunity to secure professional 
help from top people in public relations work. 
Most of them will be glad to lay their experience at 
your disposal and to advise you. But, of course, 
once you have the advice you still have to carry 
through your program yourself. The hard job is 
still yours. 


Within Your Own Ranks 


Although I have emphasized the importance of 
specialists to handle public relations, I am going 
to close with what may seem a contradiction of this 
statement; actually it is not. The greatest field for 
developing a good public relations program for a 
business organization is always within the rank and 
file of that organization itself. 

If, for example, someone standing outside the 
gates of our Ivorydale plant—a reporter, we'll say 
—found, after talking with employees, that 80 
per cent of them were disatisfied with the Com- 
pany because of constant layoffs and the uncer- 
tainty. of employment, the most skilled, elaborate 
public relations program for our Company that ex- 
perts could conceive would not offset our bad pub- 
lic relations situation in the community. On the 
other hand, let us say that the reporter found em- 
ployee after employee declaring that that factory 
was a good place to work because the Company 
was guaranteeing (as it does) 48 weeks of work 
every year to him, and saying (as employees in 
all industries usually say) that an assurance of 
steady work is more important to him than any- 
thing else in relation to his job. Then you would 
conclude, I believe, that that company has gone 
a long way toward earning a good public rela- 
tions situation in the community; for you would be 
seeing a public relations program in action in the 
best way—in the shape of employees themselves 
carrying it on. 





When Napoleon’s military leaders came to him 
to tell him proudly of some feat accomplished, the 
little Corsican had one stock query, “And what,” 
he would ask, “did you do the next day?’—Max- 
well Droke, in People (Droke). 
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In other words, the putting-to-work of a pub- 
lic relations program should start with an organi- 
zation’s rank and file. When you boil it all down, 
you will find that good public relations spring 
from a sound philosophy toward the public 
throughout an organization, expressed in its pol- 
icies, its products, its advertising, and in the pride 
of everyone in the organization. 

Now, to translate this into terms of schools and 
education is fairly simple. Our mythical city of 
Schoolville has, we will say, 200 teachers. Those 
200 teachers can be a stronger public relations 
force for the educational situation in Schoolville 
than any public relations staff, no matter how well 
trained, with no matter how liberal a budget. 

You all probably know a business firm that has 
built among its personnel a pride in organization 
that amounts almost to a religion. A firm imbued 
with this kind of spirit, pride, and loyalty is a hard 
one to compete with, and usually is one which 
makes progress in foul weather as well as in fair. 
The building of such spirit may more properly 
fall within the sphere of personnel relations rather 
than public relations, but it nevertheiess represents 
a priceless ingredient to an organization’s public 
relations program. 


Teachers May Rightly Feel Pride 


Perhaps education can profit by studying ex- 
amples of that kind of organization spirit, to dis- 
cover their source; for, as I see it, the first and 
greatest aid to education’s public relations pro- 
gram awaits implementation right here; in the 
building of pride and belief in the profession— 
in what it has done and in what it can do. Cer- 
tainly few, if any, professions or groups have a 
right to feel as great pride in accomplishment as 
have public educators. 

Therefore, although your organization will con- 
tinue to draw on the techniques and advice of spe- 
cialists in public relation, the first objective of such 
specialists should be to enlist the belief, the pride 
and the active promotion effort of every single 
principal and teacher in the cause of public edu- 
cation. If, then, they talk the cause in their class- 
rooms, in their PTA’s, in their churches and 
among their friends, you will have energized 4 
power that can transcend the power of all of the 
other tools, talents, and techniques—important 
though they are—of a good public relations 
program. 
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A Personal Report of Experience in 





Administering an Oriental University 


HEN the Japanese were dispossessed in 
WY Koos the university students took over the 
buildings of the former Imperial University at 
Seoul. Japanese professors realized that their days 
were numbered and they remained in their homes 
until ordered to the repatriation centers. American 
Army Air Corps units occupied some of the build- 
ings. The lower floor of the library became offi- 
cers’ billets. The College of Law and Literature 
classrooms served as dormitories for the enlisted 
men. University automobiles became the property 
of the occupying military units. The Army pre- 
pared for a long, cold winter. 


Seoul University 


In the meantime, the Military Government units 
were reorganizing the economic and educational 
life of the country. When the Bureau of Education 
began functioning, one of its first jobs was the 
re-establishment of the university. The Japanese 
Imperial University was renamed Seoul University 
and came under the direct jurisdiction of the na- 
tional government. The Military Governor con- 
trolled the institution through the Bureau of Edu- 
cation (later renamed, Department of Education). 
This bureau appointed an officer to handle all ad- 
ministrative affairs of the university. He was al- 
lowed considerable freedom of action except in 
major policy decisions. Due to the friendly policy 
of the military government towards the Korean 
people, the administrative problems had to be 
solved in a diplomatic manner with consideration 
of the Korean likes and dislikes. 

This American officers-in-charge was primarily 
tesponsible for the university, and his Korean 
assistants advised and aided him in making the 
decisions. Interpreters were an important factor 
in the success of the job. If an interpreter was hon- 
est he was worth his weight in gold; if dishonest, 
he was worth the same amount to the Korean 
manipulators. The military government selected 
four reputable educators to serve as the admin- 
istrative deans for the four colleges of the univer- 
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* Maurice Faulkner is Associate Professor of 
Music, University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College, Santa Barbara, California. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa.* 


sity: College of Law and Literature, College of 
Science and Engineering, College of Medicine, 
and the Preparatory School. The preparatory 
school taught many of the undergraduate courses 
found in our colleges and also prepared the stu- 
dents for the special colleges. The four deans 
spoke some English. Two of them had studied in 
America and were conversant with our institu- 
tions. The other two had graduated from Japanese 
schools and were imbued with that philosophy. 


Selecting Faculties 


With these administrative heads and a corps of 
clerks, accountants, and minor officials, we were 
ready to begin work. The deans selected their in- 
dividual faculties and brought them to the mili- 
tary government for approval. The department of 
education submitted the names to various native 
and military agencies for investigation. When ac- 
ceptable, they were then sent through the regular 
channels for the perusal of the military governor. 
The Korean professors were not usually as well- 
qualified as their Japanese predecessors because 
under the old regime they had not been encouraged 
to achieve a high status in their chosen fields. We 
found the best that were available and paid them 
salaries several months before we were ready for 
them to begin to operate in a classroom. 

This was only the beginning of our administra- 
tive problems. The university controlled three 
campuses and a large number of good buildings. 
The Science and Engineering buildings were very 
modern and represented the latest thing in the 
Orient (and perhaps in this country) for struc- 
tures of this type. Other buildings had deteriorated 


* This article reports experiences as a naval lieutenant with 
the U. S. Army in Korea, where the author was Officer-in-Charge 
of the University and Director of Music for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the military government of Korea. 
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during the war and needed repairs and cleaning. 
The 300-bed university hospital compared favor- 
ably to a poorly kept modern American dairy barn. 
It was dirty and sadly in need of repairs. In spite of 
these difficulties the medical school opened in No- 
vember, 1945, with some 140 medical students 
and 40 professors. The preparatory school opened 
at about the same time with approximately 400 
students and 20 instructors. 
Competing Philosophies 

The other colleges proved a much more difficult 
task. For years the university had admitted small 
numbers of students who were capable of passing 
a very stiff entrance examination. Since the Jap- 
anese residents of Korea were usually the best 
educated they had been the predominant group in 
the university. Few Koreans were able to pass the 
exams or were admitted to the university prepara- 
tory school because their education had not been 
directed to that end. The Korean professors were 
reluctant to lower the entrance requirements or en- 





Why Teach? 


“Why do you teach?” 

Not for regularity or dependability of income. 
This explanation loses validity when we consider 
the record, when teachers were given “emergency 
script” to be discounted, or payday just indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Security of tenure? Security is not something 
which can be given by an institution. If one is 
not secure within himself, no institutional assur- 
ances can make him so. 

And the people who teach do fit in elsewhere, 
as witness the heavy loss of personnel to business. 

Love of children? Is it logical that teachers as a 
group love children more than other people do? 
I think not. Besides, the romance of any contacts, 
whether personal or material, is tempered with 
time. Love of children may be a factor, but is not 
alone our answer. 

Those of us who are and can remain educators, 
I suspect, are primarily concerned with living a 
significant life, and evaluate such alife not in terms 
of physical comfort, but in terms of contributing 
some part to the spiritual welfare and understand- 
ing of humanity—John ]. Kurtz, 5835 Kimbark 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


large the classes of the traditional Japanese uni- 
versity in which they had been trained. Our 
American philosophy of a higher education for the 
large masses of capable students competed with 
the Japanese philosophy of a higher education for 
the select few. The professor held a high position 
in their culture, and his job was one of research 
rather than teaching. For instance, the prewar Jap- 
anese university in Korea had maintained a stu- 
dent-teacher load of about six students to one 
professor and even some of those students were 
paid assistants. This situation required drastic 
steps. Finally college entrance was opened up to 
all persons capable of passing the examinations 
which were made more simple. The American 
officers disliked opposing the traditional standards 
of the Korean professors, but the country desper- 
ately needed engineers, doctors, teachers, govern- 
ment officials and lawyers. A beginning had to be 
made at once if the country expected to become 
self-sufficient in those fields in the next five years. 

Other factors interfered with the organization 
of the two remaining colleges. According to the 
Korean staff we lacked adequate physical equip- 
ment. Actually there were a number of empty 
buildings and rooms but each professor required 
an office and an individual classroom or more te- 
gardless of the size of his classes. He wasn’t in- 
terested in sharing his classroom with other pro- 
fessors even if he were only using the room one or 
two hours per day. In the Medical College we 
had one wing of some sixteen laboratories and 
classrooms being used by two pharmacy professors 
and two assistants with a total of four students. 
We tried to work out a sharing plan for the chem- 
istry professors of the College of Science and Engi- 
neering, but it took us two months to get action, 
and even that required some “‘hardboiled tactics.” 


Political Demonstrations 


When the Korean trusteeship decision reached 
Seoul from the Moscow Conference the whole 
project sputtered to a dead stop. When it started 
up again the university was a scene of consider- 
able turmoil. Communist students marched in the 
weekly demonstrations. Conservative students 
marched in other parades. Professors and students 
were entangled in politics to the exclusion of their 
classes. Shortly after one of the parades, seven- 
teen medical professors handed in their resigna- 
tions because a number of their students had 
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marched as representatives of the university in the 
communistic demonstration. With doctors mak- 
ing a fortune in private practice this move was a 
calamity and precipitated a crisis. To replace the 
professors would have been impossible; quieting 
them down was the only solution. Thanks to a very 
capable Korean director of medical education in 
the department, these professors remained on the 
job. This drastic move, however, cleared up the 
political situation in the Medical College. Shortly 
after this we were able to hold the entrance ex- 
aminations for the Colleges of Law and Literature 
and of Science and Engineering and they opened 
for the first time in February and March, 1946. 

One of the most important and far-reaching 
decisions had not been made when the author left 
Korea. This was the appointment of a president 
for the University. After a search of several months 
the department of education presented the name 
of a newspaper editor-educator for the position. 
The job was a ticklish one and he had agreed only 
after considerable persuasion by important 
Koreans. The military governor on the advice of 
his Korean advisors rejected the man and sug- 
gested that an American president be brought in. 
After repeated cable attempts with two outstand- 
ing educators which necessitated several months 
delay, the position still remained vacant. This is 
one of the most important educational opportuni- 
ties in the Orient. A first-class man with vision and 
an understanding of the people could develop one 
of the fine universities in the Orient. A reorgani- 
zation plan along the lines of an American uni- 
versity was drawn up as early as December 1945. 
That has been followed in the more recent de- 
velopment of the institution. All of the state sup- 
ported higher educational institutions are being 
incorporated into the university system. This means 
that separate colleges of medicine, law and tech- 
nology will be joined with the present units and 
become a part of the nation’s university. 

Many problems still remain and will not be 
solved in the next five or fifty years. The basic 
philosophy, however, of the institution will be 
formed and an auspicious start made towards 
building a reputable Korean university. This in- 
stitution should not be another American uni- 
versity in the Orient. It should represent the best 
factors of the Japanese university from which it 
emerged, governed by the inherent needs of the 
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Korean culture which supports it, and patterned 
after the efficient American organization which 
has proven so effective in the recent period of 
stress. 





Notes on Reading 
By JOY ELMER MORGAN 


Keep a file or clipping drawer for booklists, 
booknotes, announcements and the like. Read 
regularly some good book review. Ask your li- 
brary for the ALA Booklist or send $3 to the 
American Library Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, Chicago, for a year’s subscription. An ad- 
mirable list of books for the home library is con- 
tained in The American Citizens Handbook, pages 
517-36. Order the United Nations Edition of this 
Handbook from the NEA at $2 per copy. The 
NEA also publishes a number of lists in Personal 
Growth Leaflets, which are useful for one’s own 
reading and for distribution, among them PGL 
202, 100 Books Everyone Should Know; PGL 
205; American Life in Biography; PGL 206, 
American History in Fiction. 


One Way to Begin 


Some years ago the late H. G. Wells with the 
help of many authorities in the various fields de- 
veloped three large books which he hoped would 
become the core of secondary education. They did 
not so establish themselves, but they do have great 
value for basic orientation in a program of well 
proportioned reading. They are The Outline of 
History; The Science of Life; and The Work, 
Wealth and Happiness of Mankind. The third 
and least known is the most unique and valuable. 
Consult them in your public library or search for 
them in secondhand bookstores. 





The people today on the average are paying nearly 
one-third of their income in taxation, working one day 
in three for the government. I believe such a tax system 
will soon discourage both individual initiative and cor- 
porate expansion.—Robert A. Taft, to A. A. S. A., At- 
lantic City, 1947. 





“They don’t teach reading like they did when I was 
in school.” Teachers of Piqua, Ohio, made a film strip 
to answer the criticism implied, planning and photo- 
graphic work being done in school by staff members. 
The film strip is being shown to parents, civic groups, 
and fellow staff members. 











The Thesis May Aid Advancement 


By J. R. SHANNON 


HICH will find the greater advancement pro- 

fessionally, the masters of arts who choose 
the thesis route in education, or those who choose 
the non-thesis route? 

If the thesis requirement at the master’s level 
has merit, it should be manifested by a larger per- 
centage of students later receiving the doctorate, 
and by a larger percentage of students contribut- 
ing research reports and other writings to educa- 
tional periodicals. Here are two objective measures 
of professional advancement. 

Graduate work was started at the Indiana State 
Teachers College in 1927. The institution con- 
ferred its first master’s degree in 1929. In the next 
ten years, the 352 students who earned master’s 
degrees in education all wrote theses. In 1939, the 
option was given of writing a thesis, or earning 
eight hours’ additional credit with completion of 
research of lesser quality than the thesis. By 1945, 
158 students completed the non-thesis route, and 
161 earned the master’s degree in education with 
a thesis. 

The indexes of Doctoral Dissertations Accepted 
by American Universities (published by H. W. 


Table I.—Publications by Members of the Three Groups 





Distribution by Types 
of Reports 





Groups of Graduates Re 
searches 


Others | Total* 








Thesis proup before 1939 


Number of people publishing} 26 29 43 
Per cent of people publishing 7.39 8.24 | 12.22 
Mean number of articles per 


person publishing 2.41 


1.92 2.79 
Thesis group after 1938 
Number of people publishing} 12 18 

Per cent of people publishing 11.18 
Mean number of articles per 
person publishing 1.67 
Non-thesis group 
Number of people publishing} 9 12 
Per cent of people publishing} 5.70 . 7.59 
Mean number of articles per 
person publishing 





1.41 1.20 1.33 











* A total is not the sum of numbers in the two other 
columns. Some people published research reports only; some 
published other reports only; and some published both types 
of reports. 


* J. R. Shannon is Professor of Education, Indi- 
ana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Wilson Company, 1933 through 1946) were 
scanned for names among the 671 alumni not al- 
ready known by the present writer to have earned 
doctor’s degrees. (Graduate students helped.) 
The Education Index, which started publication 
the same year Indiana State conferred its first 
master’s, was examined through June, 1946, for 
gtaduates having published anything in educa- 
tional periodicals. Appropriate diligence was ex- 
ercised to check under both maiden and married 
names of women, and to recheck all cases in which 
it appeared that some writer other than one of 
the 671 graduates had the same name or a similar 
name. If a graduate was named in Education Index 
as a collaborator with another writer, he was 
credited with having published. No article pub- 
lished by one of the graduates before the time he 
started his graduate work was counted. 

Of the “thesis” graduates before 1939, eight, 
or 2.27 per cent, earned doctor's degrees by 1946. 
After 1938, two graduates, or 1.24 per cent earned 
doctor's degrees by 1946. For the non-thesis gradu- 
ates, it was zero. That the early “thesis” people 
had a larger percentage with doctorates than the 
later groups is doubtless due at least in part to the 
longer time in which they might meet such require- 
ments. 

The same relative standing of the three groups 
exists in the percentage of people publishing 
articles in educational periodicals through June, 
1946, and in the mean number of articles per 
person writing. The ratios are 43 to 18 to 12, as 
may be observed in Table I. 

Were the thesis students of higher intelligence? 
The College has given group intelligence tests to 
undergraduates since 1922. No such tests are 
given graduate students. If the graduate student 
earned his baccalaureate at the college after 1922, 
test data were available. So far as available, the 


(Continued on page 138) 
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T WILL soon be ninety years since the National 
Teachers Association, forerunner of the NEA, 

was organized in Philadelphia with the stated pur- 
pose of advancing the “profession of teaching.” 
Profession was a rather pompous term to use then, 
but it was a valuable declaration of faith and in- 
tent. We have come a long way since, but still 
have far to go. Each step of progress is gratify- 
ing, provided the gain at one point is not lost at 
another. 

One direction of major effort and of some ac- 
complishment has been the creation of a profes- 
sional office of local school superintendent, free of 
popular election, serving on definite contract as 
much as five years, sometimes on indefinite tenure, 
with some specific legal powers of breadth and im- 
portance. Unfortunately the legal powers often are 
not actual, since the incumbent consults his board 
before he exercises his “discretion.” 

A case with which the writer was recently con- 
nected as local superintendent attracted ultimately 
such wide attention that a brief account of it is 
presented here. 

The election of 1945 brought into office a new 
majority on the board of education of five members 
at North College Hill, Ohio. This board majority 
shortly indicated its feeling that all applications 
for teaching positions should be placed in its 
hands for review. The superintendent showed the 
impossibility of such a procedure, by explaining 


Editor’s Note: Across the Phi Delta Kappa Lunch- 
eon table during the N.E.A. Convention at Cincinnati, 
Brother Cook told this editor the story which he then 
placed in writing at my request. He has omitted one 
matter significant to the editor. He stays in North 
College Hill, when he had an attractive offer in col- 
lege teaching. He felt that he owed it to the profes- 
sion to stay. “If I go,” he said, “the word will go 
around that after all he could not stay. The students, 
the teachers, the patrons, and every professional 
agency had gone all out for him, but still he could 
not stay. I have to stay to show that the profession can 
win the battle.” 

William A. Cook is Life Member Number One of 
the National Education Association. His interest in 
professional unity is of long standing. 

The unity of the profession is made up in part of 
things given by the profession and its agencies to the 
individual, and in part by what the individual gives 
to the profession.—R.L.H. 


The Unity of the Profession 


By WILLIAM A. COOK 
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* William A. Cook is Superintendent of 
Schools, North College Hill, Ohio. He is a 
member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


the confidential character of many applications, 
and the confidential nature of all unfavorable in- 
formation relative to candidates. He stated that to 
give all applications to the board would place the 
board in a position, if it chose, to reject all nomi- 
nations until its own choice was presented, thus 
voiding entirely the statute which gives the super- 
intendent the power to nominate, and the board 
the power to elect only upon his nomination. 

The board majority attempted to force compli- 
ance by a resolution requiring the superintendent 
to make all applications available to the board 
members. Upon his refusal it secured a legal opin- 
ion supporting its position. Since the superintend- 
ent continued to defy the board’s order, the board 
minority attempted to force the majority to bring 
the superintendent into court to force compliance. 
This the board majority refused to do, thus finally 
admitting the unsoundness of its demand. 

A second specific attempt to override the legal 
powers of the superintendent came in a motion 
to demote a principal, and to reinstate a former 
principal. The law definitely provides that a prin- 
cipal on tenure can be demoted only upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, and his legal 
power to ‘‘direct and assign teachers” makes it im- 
possible to reinstate a principal without his con- 
sent. He declared his intention to continue to as- 
sign the principal and the former principal to the 
positions they then occupied. 

Repeated threats to remove the superintendent 
on charges were never carried out. The board ma- 
jority delayed election of new teachers in the 
summer of 1946 until valuable candidates were 
lost. At last, on February 18, 1947, it gave the su- 
erintendent notice that his contract would not be 
renewed at its expiration on July 31, 1947. In so 
doing the board acted legally, but its doom was 
sealed because of “The Unity of the Profession.” 

The superintendent kept in close touch with 
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Be Grateful to God 


You must be grateful to God, obey his laws, 
love and imitate His infinite excellences. The 
works of God are full of wonders and beauties. 
But God Himself is greater than His works. If 
you were delighted and charmed with a curious 
instrument, or with a piece of exquisitely wrought 
machinery, would you not like to know its con- 
triver and builder? Such is your Maker; and he 
who does not know Him, though he may know 
everything else, is ignorant of the greatest and 
best part of all knowledge. If a man be blind, he 
but loses the outward light. But if he is “without 
God,” he is a wanderer and a solitary in the uni- 
verse, with no haven or hope before him. 


—Horace Mann. 











both the state and national associations from 
March, 1946. Both associations sent representa- 
tives to at least one board meeting. Teachers had 
become so aroused by the conduct of the board that 
practically the entire staff of three buildings on 
February 19 signed a protest to the board, indicat- 
ing that if it dismissed the superintendent, the 
teachers would “take further action.”’ At the meet- 
ing of March 18, 1947, the board refused to re- 
consider its stand. The next morning 700 ele- 
mentary and high-school pupils struck, most of 
the high-school group remaining out for about 
four weeks, and the elementary remaining out 
and enrolled in emergency, voluntary schools for 
about eleven weeks. The strike occurred two days 
before the NEA representative of the Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education 
arrived. His preliminary report placed the entire 
responsibility for the crisis on the board majority. 
The Ohio Education Association on April 11 de- 
clared North College Hill ‘‘an unprofessional 
place for teacher to work.”” At the board meeting 
on April 15, resignations were offered by 28 out 
of 31 teachers constituting the staff of three build- 
ings, effective at the end of the school year. Never- 
theless the board majority stood by its decision 
before a crowd of 1200 people, and a riot ended 
the meeting. The North Central Association asked 
for explanations from superintendent, principal, 
and board president, and issued a statement plac- 





ing the high school’s future status in jeopardy. 
The school’s athletic conference canceled all con- 
tracts for the next season, and other near neighbors 
joined in the boycott, leaving a schedule of one 
football game and one basketball game for the 
coming year. At this point the board majority ac- 
cepted the challenge of the board minority, and all 
five members resigned. The probate court assumed 
charge under the law, and the writer was tre- 
appointed superintendent for a term of three years. 

This was a victory for professionalism in edu- 
cation, and for an enlightened, persistent public 
opinion, which never relaxed its pressure. It should 
put on notice all boards which attempt to over- 
ride the professional powers of the superintendent 
that they can be whipped out of office by public 
opinion, backed by the various forces enumerated 
above. It should give fellow schoolmen new cour- 
age, for what happened in North College Hill 
other superintendents can bring about in their 
communities if the need arises. 





Thesis May Aid Advancement 


(Continued from page 136) 


data show no significant differences. It appears 
that the native ability of the students in each group 
was about the same, and that the thesis requirement 
did not serve as a screen for the less competent. 

More women than men chose the non-thesis 
option. From 1929 through 1938, when the thesis 
route was the only one to the degree, 69 per cent 
of the students finishing were men, 31 per cent 
were women. The percentage of women in the 
school seeking degrees increased after 1938. The 
percentage of men writing the thesis was 60, while 
40 per cent were women. Students earning the de- 
gree by the non-thesis option were 46 per cent 
men, 54 per cent women. 

Only one person in 352 who went the thesis 
route before 1939 required more than the maxi- 
mum permissible time to finish. Six per ceat of the 
later “‘thesis’’ people ran overtime, while nine 
per cent of the “‘non-thesis” people did so. So 
there seems a chance that the thesis requirement 
served as a sieve to screen out students who were 
less competent in respect to some emotional quali- 
ties such as initiative, independence, perseverance. 
Such qualities are demanded by a mature type of 
scholarship. 
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ORK is the transference of energy, say the 

physics books. Labor is more than this. It 
cannot be measured in kilowatts or horsepower. 
Manpower cannot be calculated with interchange- 
able units. Labor of all kinds involves thought, 
response, purpose, goals, needs and satisfaction, 
none of which is measured by erg, dyne, watt, volt, 
or coulomb. 

As we move into the development of atom- 
power, we cannot assume that labor is to be re- 
placed by dumb energy. We cannot dream of a 
push-button world unless we agree that every- 
body will have a share in getting the button ready 
to push. 

Miners beneath the earth must tear out metal 
for the button and its machinery to be made of. 
Atom power may reduce their hours of work and 
may make mining more enjoyable. But it cannot 
do away with mining skills. There will be some- 
thing to mine for a long time. When the explora- 
tion of the earth’s interior begins in earnest, min- 
ing will be different, but miners will still be 
needed, atom or no atom. And a miner is a man 
who knows how to mine. 


A Million Different Skills 


A million different skills are required to pro- 
duce our present civilization. Labor is the applica- 
tion of these skills. The skills are practiced by 
people in more than 10,000 occupations. These 
again can be summarized in 10 social-economic 
groups. You do not have to read a list of 1,000,000 
skills nor even the 17,452 occupational titles de- 
scribed by the government. Ten social-economic 
groups are enough to show the diversity of talent 
required to keep the world going. 

The following are ten social-economic levels. 
The list cannot be exact because there is great 
overlapping of these categories, but it will serve 
to suggest the tremendous differences of skill and 
of preparation needed by our civilization.* 





*Edwards, Alba M. Comparative Occupation Statistics for the 
United States 1870-1940, Sixteenth Census, 1940, Population, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1943, $1.50, p. 175 ff. 


Labor Is Necessary 


By ROY COCHRANE 
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* Roy Cochrane is Director of Guidance and 
Counseling, Vallejo Unified School District, 
801 Nebraska Street, Vallejo, California. He 
is a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Laborers 

Service Workers 

Operatives 

Craftsmen 

Clerical Workers 

Salesmen 

Managers 

Proprietors 

Professionals 

The skills of the laborer are so readily learned 
that professors usually refer to these people as un- 
skilled. Certain qualities and traits, however, are 
necessary for the successful continuance in a job 
as a laborer. The laborer must have a high monot- 
ony resistance coefficient. That is, he must be able 
to do repetitive work without distress, and he must 
follow simple directions without insisting upon 
more detailed instructions. 

A misplaced person who does not have this abil- 
ity may be assigned a task and when the foreman 
leaves, he may think of ten different ways the task 
could be accomplished. He may run after the fore- 
man and try to find out just which way is expected 
in that particular company. This disqualifies him 
as a laborer. The foreman has other things to tend 
to and in good time will let the laborer know in 
no uncertain terms if he did the job the wrong 
way. 

Service workers must have skills and attitudes 
different from the other groups. The classification 
is pretty wide, embracing activities all the way 
from crime detection to shoe polishing. In almost 
all kinds of service work, the man works with the 
attitudes of his employer, the customer, or others, 
more than is required in most of the jobs of most 
of the other groups. The service worker is typi- 
cally sensitive to the other person’s feelings and 
skilled in satisfying them. 

The operative is typically the assembly-line fac- 
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tory worker. Here again routine and monotony 
must be faced day after day and the temperament 
that can stand these things will last well in these 
jobs. 

Craftsmen are distinguished from other man- 
ual workers by the pride they take in the special 
skills traditional to the particular craft. Either by 
an apprenticeship, school training, or informal 
helping work, these crafts are learned to the point 
where interchangeability has become impossible 
between crafts. The locomotive engineer could no 
more do the work of the plumber than could the 
doctor or the lawyer. The tailor and the baker 
could not change jobs without long re-learning 
periods. If one craftsman cannot replace another, 
how is either one to be replaced by unconscious 
atomic energy? 


The Clerical W orker 


Clerical workers keep the wheels of business 
running. It is hard to imagine how atomic power 
will ever do away with the clerical worker. Tech- 
nological improvements, to be sure, are changing 
this field from day to day, but they cannot replace 
the duties necessary for the routine transaction of 
all business. The phone call has replaced the con- 
fidential messenger, but calls, appointments, 
contacts, contracts, memoranda, and directives re- 
main unchanged. 

Salesmen, sometimes called creators of jobs, are 
by no means replaceable by brute power, unless it 
be power wielded by a ruthless dictator. 

The managerial group may be tremendously 
expanded by atomic power, as it has already ex- 
panded due to other technological progress. It 
takes more brain power to keep the greater horse- 
power under control, but managers deal with men. 

The proprietary group, which ranges from the 
farmer who owns a few acres to the controller of 
vast industrial empires, cannot find any hope of 
relaxation in the progress of power methods. 
Greater risks than ever before are now involved 
in putting a product on the market, and risk is the 
basis of this occupation. Adventure into what the 
public will buy means danger to his capital and 
livelihood, but gauging this risk is his job. 

The professional workers will be more in de- 
mand than ever before. One could hardly men- 
tion a profession that will not require more work- 
ers. Take, for example, lawyers. Technological 
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progress gives rise to jurisdictional disputes which 
constantly challenge the old foundations of law, 
More and better work will be demanded in this 


group. 
To Make Houses 


In order to get the picture a little more con- 
cretely before us, let us consider the starting of a 
new project. Let us suppose at the outset that we 
have an unlimited supply of atomic power. We 
will need first of all a purpose to use this power. 
So let us take as a purpose the manufacture of 
houses. We will need then a proprietor to supply 
the capital and exercise enough control to see that 
the purpose is carried out, and the capital con- 
served, or perhaps increased. We will need a 
managerial staff to figure out how houses are to be 
manufactured, to figure out how a factory is to be 
obtained, and how each necessary process is to be 
arranged. Since the outer shell of factory-made 
houses will perhaps be molded of some insulating 
plastic, we would need chemists to design and op- 
erate the production of this insulation and the 
waterproofing that goes on it. If the insulation is 
a fiber product, paper makers may be required. 
These men go by such romantic names as Digester 
Operator, Soda Cooker, and Sulfite Cooker and 
they know how to do things that are mysterious 
to every other craft or business. Actually a Lime 
Cooker might be the craftsman needed since ordi- 
naty straw, pressure cooked with ordinary lime, 
produces acceptable wallboard. 

But to get back to the professional field, artists 
or architects will be needed to work out the fin- 
ished shape of the product. It must be narrow 
enough to be transported by rail, yet convenient 
and attractive enough to satisfy the customer. The 
practical limitations of a 10 x 50 foot flat car for 
delivery require a complete revaluation of the 
functions of housing and furnishing. The need for 
meticulous planning is enormous, but beauty and 
convenience must get prime consideration. 

Statisticians will be needed to figure out how 
many of the houses can be sold and in which direc- 
tion they should be shipped, and Jawyers will be 
needed to advise on the possibilities of circumvent- 
ing obsolete housing laws which were never de- 
signed to face the problems of factory-built 
houses. 

We would need salesmen. Perhaps we would 












































have the houses sold by real estate agents through- 
out the country, thus cutting down on the far 
greater mark-up usual for the household appli- 
ances which would surely be part of the package. 
Instead of a sales cost of 20 per cent or 30 per 
cent on a refrigerator, stove, radio and washer, we 
would include these items in the total price and 
let the real estate salesman sell the furnished house 
for his usual 5 per cent commission. 

We would again need lawyers. We would need 
them to find out whether selling a complete house 
would be a monopoly, since we would want to 
avoid violating laws originally provided for en- 
tirely different contingencies. 

Long before we got this far on the project, we 
would have to have clerical workers of various 
types, and so far we have only mentioned the 
“white collar” contingent. 


The Skills Change? 


Anyone who has seen the smooth working of 
a coating machine knows that it is much better 
than messy spraying or brush painting. But even 
the parts that can be coated by machine need the 
technical skills of the painter. The best painters, 
really skilled ones, spend considerable time pre- 
paring paints—getting them ready for less-skilled 
painters to apply. The coating machine whether 
atom-powered or not will require some different 
skills, but it will still require painters to do the 
work. 

Then we will need /abor leaders to figure out 
which craft has the right to the process of rolling 
smooth coats of varnish on a floor. Would paint- 
ers thereby infringe the rights of the printing in- 
dustry which traditionally has worked with rubber 
rollers? 

Though we build the shell of porous plastic or 
matter wood fiber and mold it in a huge mold, we 
do not dispense with carpenters. Doors and wid- 
dows must be fitted with carpenterial skill. Long 
ago carpenters used to make mortise-and-tenonned 
doors by hand. This process is still carried on in 
some countries, but is not characteristic of America. 
Newer carpentry skills will be needed, but many 
of the old ones will remain. It is certain that eco- 
nomic reasons will require that parts of the new 
structure be made of wood and that this wood be 
put together correctly. It cannot be done by un- 
directed atomic-power. Carpenters must also trans- 
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The Big Cost 


The chief bar to education in any country is the 
cost involved, ... 

The base rate of pay for a laborer in the Chicago 
steel district is one dollar an hour. This means $2,000 
a year, or, with some overtime, $2,400 a year. A 
college-age young man, foregoing college, can expect 
to earn an equal amount. Four years of work would 
mean nearly $10,000. That is the first and big cost 
of college: the only additional cost is the total sum of 
tuition.—George D. Stoddard. 





port the house from the flat-car and put foundation 
forms in place for another craft, the cement fin- 
ishers, to fill. In the delivery process the carpenter 
will be assisted by truck drivers and laborers, each 
with specified tasks to perform, for which brain 
and brawn are needed regardless of available 
atom-power. 


Then and Now 


The first day of an apprentice carpenter 25 years 
ago was spent running a hand saw in a miter box. 
The carpenters fixed up this miter box for the 
boy and showed him how to work the saw in the 
slot. He asked why a buzz saw was not used to 
do this work. The men said that if a buzz saw 
were used on the job, higher insurance would 
have to be paid on every man working on the proj- 
ect. A safe saw had not been invented. 

Twenty-five years later when this man began to 
teach boys their first carpentry lessons, he had 
a power cut-off saw for them to use which did the 
same job with far greater precision and speed. It 
was almost as safe, particularly if the workers 
were properly instructed in the use of the safety 
precautions necessary to this new instrument. 

Atom-power in the rough may be dangerous for 
many years; but even when it has been controlled 
so that its use is safe, the craft skills in changed 
form will still be needed. In fact new managerial 
occupations, crafts, and labor jobs will be added. 

Operatives to carry on the routine assembly 
processes will be indispensable, and service work- 
ers also. Our house-factory will need a cleaning 
man to shine up the knocker on the front door 
for the delight of the customer. 

Historians can look through all the history 
books they wish and count the rise and fall of civ- 
ilization after civilization but nowhere will they 
find any society in which common labor is not an 
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important factor. Nor will the dreams of the past 
give us any clue as to how common labor is to be 
dispensed with (if such an eventuality be con- 
sidered desirable). Education may be able to ren- 
der every man fit for jobs of greater complexity, 
but it does not thereby dispense with the need for 
laborers. Even if it indoctrinates all boys against 
this level (and unfortunately it often does this) 
the need for laborers will remain. Invent all the 
ditch-digging machines you wish—some ditches 
still must be dug by hand. Devise conveyor belts 
and package lifters without end—some items will 
remain to be shifted by hand. 


Many Skills Are Required 


Thus we have seen that in order to start any new 
project a great many skills are required. We can 
imagine a time when power will be as free as 
water in a spigot, but we cannot realistically pic- 
ture a time in which this power will satisfy all 
the needs our imaginations can dream up unless it 
is guided by tens of thousands of different kinds of 
workers with millions of different skills. The com- 
plexity of modern life is easily keeping pace with 
the technological improvements which would sup- 
ply our needs. This trend undoubtedly will con- 
tinue. We will be able to think up new wants 
faster than we will be able to supply them. 

The purpose and direction of these wants re- 
quire a good sense of moral values. Writers who 
are partial to their own state of life may view a 
stratified society as ideal and give little thought 
to the convenience and welfare of those who do 
not belong to the top class. Such writers should 
not guide our moral values. 

The dead hand of the past clutches our growing 
youth. Two-thirds of them aspire to the jobs and 
social positions now occupied by the most favored 
twentieth of the population. There is something 
unequal about these fractions. It would take fancy 
mathematics to squeeze anything like two-thirds 
into a twentieth; 69 per cent into 5 per cent.? 

All guidance workers are faced with the prob- 
lems of reorienting students into reasonable life- 
goals. Sometimes teachers have set up the dreams 
of the past as life’s only ideal. The class reacts by 
jamming itself towards vocations in which there 
is little room. 

Students must be taught that a// labor is the 
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honorable and necessary application of skill, 

If schools and colleges are to teach a larger seg. 
ment of the yearly crop of youth, it follows that 
they must offer a larger segment of civilization’s 
skills. 

Craft skills, clerical skills, sales skills—yes, 
and even some common laboring skills—must 
be offered in parallel with managerial and pro- 
fessional training. 


The Question in Alcohol 


Research 


By DEETS PICKETT 

Science has by no means as yet said the last word 
as to the mystery of alcohol and the human body 
and mind; it has perhaps said only the first words 
concerning it. 

We know many things about ingestion of alco- 
hol; muscular output decreases 10 per cent, per- 
ception decreases 7-10 per cent, finger movements 
and dexterity decrease 9-60 per cent, within an 
hour after taking one to three ounces of alcohol. 

It has been suggested that alcohol interferes 
with the transmission of nerve impulses at the 
junction between the nerve cells, which do not 
connect directly with each other but by means of 
tiny fibrils at the end of the nerve fibers. The gap 
between them is the synapse and the nerve im- 
pulse must jump across to complete a circuit. Alco- 
hol may operate here to cause first, a lack of co- 
ordination and later, fumbling inefficiency. 

There is also the theory that because of the af- 
finity between alcohol and fats, the lipoids or tiny 
fat globules in the cell substance and the brain 
cells, absorb alcohol as they seem to absorb all 
other drugs having a narcotic effect, and thus the 
functioning is affected. These are reasonable hy- 
potheses, but unproven. 

There is abundant evidence of the overt, psycho- 
logical behavior which results from the consump- 
tion of alcohol. Reaction time, perception, and the 
various reflexes are all affected, as shown for ex- 
ample by the over 200 researches in the Laboratory 
of Applied Physiology at Yale University. There 
is no lack of evidence that the changes actually oc- 
cur; what we lack is information as to the mech- 
anism of the changes produced by alcohol.—From 
Some Notes on the Alcohol Problem, published 
by the Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave- 
nue, N.E., Washington 2, D. C., pages 14-15. 
























CONTEMPLATION of the results of the survey 
A re-enforces the conclusion expressed by Ken- 
neth Gell: “The United States history textbooks 
tell precious little about Canada, and much of this 
is done in an unspecific, offhand manner, often 
with inaccuracies and half-truths.’’! 


Something Is Taught 


What has been found in the textbooks that 
would aid the American history student to under- 
stand the importance of Canada in the history of 
the United States? He may read fairly extensively 
about the early period and yet fail to secure a 
continental view of his country’s background and 
origin since the author, as a rule, has not specifi- 
cally directed his material toward that end. He 
may have the opportunity to study a chapter, 
twenty-five pages in length, on the war of 1812 
and yet have an incomplete account of its causes 
and events, the role of Canada in the war, or the 
consequences that were greater than the events 
themselves. Finally, he may learn from the text- 
books about the boundary disputes and settlements, 
invariably as a Britain-United States matter, and 
be impressed by the disputes rather than the peace- 
ful settlements, since the former may be covered 
in fifteen lines and the latter in three. He is not 
likely to be impressed by the scant attention given 
to the use of arbitration or the examples of col- 
laboration, or to receive any lasting impression of 
the growing tendency to establish commissions 
that put experts in charge of the settlement of 
these matters. Apart from this he will find little 
that is not scattered, haphazard, and consequently 
meaningless, with one significant exception, a 
limited recognition in one recent textbook of 
Canada’s importance in American defense. 


Much Is Missed 


How incomplete may American students’ knowl- 
edge be concerning the relations of their coun- 
try and Canada? Even a glance at only the most 
significant of neglected events shows an impressive 


._ * This article is the summary of Part I, “The Canadian Content 
‘in American History Textbooks,” in A Study of National His- 
tory Textbooks Used in the Schools of Canada and the United 
States, Publication No. 2, June, 1947, The American Council on 
Education, 744 Jackson Place Washington 6, D. C. Pages 26-31. 
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number and range. Students learn little or nothing 
about influences in Canada that precipitated the 
American Revolution, about the importance of the 
Loyalist exodus in implanting anti-American feel- 
ing in Canada, or about the consequences of the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War in fostering na- 
tional feeling and hastening Canadian unity. They 
miss almost entirely the results of the population 
movements, the economic relations of Canada and 
the United States, and the effect on Canadian de- 
velopment of influences like Jacksonian democ- 
racy, railway building, westward expansion, and 
free land grants. Finally, they learn nothing from 
most textbooks of the importance of World War I 
and the events that followed in promoting Ca- 
nadian autonomy, which received formal recogni- 
tion in the British Commonwealth by the Statute 
of Westminster. Neither the meaning of autonomy 
nor the significance of that membership in the 
Commonwealth is described or explained to 
American students. Consequently readers must 
fail to understand or even realize to any extent 
how the security of their own country can be seri- 
ously affected by the stability and security of Can- 
ada and by policies that she pursues. 

The students who have any interest or curiosity 
regarding the matter and turn to textbooks for in- 
formation will be disappointed for the most part. 
Moreover, many teachers, by their own admission, 
are not sufficiently informed to answer the ques- 
tions that such alert students may ask. They too 
deplore the lack of adequate material on this sub- 
ject and look to the textbook writers for help. Such 
an appeal cannot be disregarded in the best in- 
terests of Canadian-American relations. 

As found in the recent study by Kenneth Gell, 
previously cited, the conspicuous absence of any 
organized treatment of Canada since 1763 in 
most of the textbooks read may be one cause for 
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American ignorance of their neighbor nation. As 
we have repeatedly observed, a well-balanced treat- 
ment of Canadian material has been lacking. Cer- 
tain areas, specifically the colonial period, have 
been fields of concentration of the authors to the 
exclusion of other aspects of Canadian history sig- 
nificant for students in the United States. The re- 
sult has probably been to distort the picture of 
Canada created in the student’s mind or to leave 
him mired in an early and remote period, relatively 
uninformed about modern Canada, and accord- 
ingly inadequately prepared to grapple intelli- 
gently with contemporary problems in Canadian- 
American affairs. 

Another kind of distortion appears that is di- 
rectly related to the haphazard, uncoordinated ref- 
erences to all vital aspects of Canadian history 
relevant to the United States. Although the factual 
material presented is formally correct and reason- 
ably accurate, nevertheless it is sometimes related 
in such a manner as to give students only half- 
truths or irrelevant fragments of information 
which neither inform them about a pertinent 
problem nor whet their appetite to go farther into 
the subject. In part this is a product of the unbal- 
anced accounts of Canadian events. 

There is an additional aggravating cause. This 
takes the form of scattered, casual, and unsyste- 
matic excursions into Canadian history, which 
serve neither to illuminate American nor give co- 
herence to Canadian events. Even where informa- 
tion is more adequate, as in the case of the War 
of 1812—over which much ink is spilled in fight- 
ing the battles once again—owing to what we can 
consider only negligence, the rounded story. often 
is not related. In treating of the War of 1812, 
nearly every textbook mentions the War Hawks 
and their clamor for the annexation of Canada 
but treats them as almost irrelevant. Instead of try- 
ing to explain as one significant point that the war 
was related to the establishment of the exact limi- 
tations of he Canadian-American boundary and 
the control of the fur trade, American textbooks 
usually ignore this aspect and emphasize instead 
the impressment of American seamen on the high 
seas. The relations of Britain with the United 
States here and elsewhere constantly overshadows 
the role that Canada has played, if not as an in- 
dependent political entity, at least as adjoining the 
United States and possessing its own territorial 
ambitions. 
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Incident 


Two years ago a British friend told me that just 
prior to his departure from London for New Y ork 
and Washington on business for the British Gov- 
ernment, one of his London friends had called 
him up to ask him to visit his little son who had 
been evacuated from the London blitz to New 
York City. The parents had not seen the little boy 
for three years. They had had favorable and en- 
couraging reports from the family in New York 
with whom the little boy was staying, but natu- 
rally wanted a reliable first-hand account of his 
health and progress. 

My British friend called on the friendly New 
York family, observed that the child was physi- 
cally well, that he was growing normally, and that 
he appeared to be making the best mental and emo- 
tional adjustments. He took the little boy with 
him for an afternoon at the movies and then toa 
drug store for a double chocolate malted milk, 
and in the course of this gentlemanly dissipation 
asked the little boy how he was enjoying school. 
The little fellow was delighted with American 
schools, he had many good friends, and was ob- 
viously happy. Among other things he was study 
ing history. 

“And what are you learning in history?” asked 
my friend. 

“Right now we are studying the American Rev- 
olution,” said little Tommy, and his eyes sparkled 
as he added, ‘And how I hate those Red Coats!” 

—Byrn J. Hovde, in “A Needed Program of 
International Education,” The Educational Rec- 
ord, January, 1947, pages 22-23. 





Canada Is Independent 


The subordination of relations with Canada to 
those with Britain is a natural product of the long- 
continued colonial status of Canada. As she did 
not carry responsibility for her own foreign re- 
lations until the first quarter of the twentieth cen- 
tury, it is not strange that American textbooks 
should look from Canada to Britain as they ex- 
plain the nature of the contacts of the United States 
with Britain and her dependencies. This could be 
condoned while Canada was still in a condition of 
political immaturity. But today when she has 
achieved the status of an independent member of 
the British Commonwealth, maintaining her own 
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foreign service, both commercial and diplomatic, 
it seems apparent that if American historians wish 
their students to appreciate the impact of Canada 
on their own country, they must extricate the Ca- 
nadian strands from the nineteenth-century tale of 
British-American friction and cooperation. This 
process of re-evaluating the past in the light of 
new conditions and present needs and problems 
constantly confronts historians but perhaps it is 
particularly urgent at the present time. 

Most authors of these textbooks have so mistaken 
Canada’s new status for merely a continuation of 
the old that they have conspicuously failed to ac- 
quaint the student with the fact that Canada has 
become an autonomous nation, conducting her 
own international affairs. In part this is due to 
the over-emphasis on the colonial period of her 
history, and the neglect of the developments dur- 
ing the past century, and in part to specific mis- 
statements or misleading statements such as the 
following, one of which has been taken from a 
textbook for use in each grade level: 


(1) ... so that today on the mainland of North 
America England alone retains any possessions—Can- 
ada, a member of the British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and in Central America, British Honduras. 

(2) Great Britain was to keep Canada. She has done 


so to the present day. 
(3) That is how Canada happens to be part of the 
British Empire today. 


It is patent that Canada would have a considerably 
altered importance to the United States today if 
she were still part of the dependent Empire. Failure 
to distinguish clearly between the past and present 
in Canada’s status, or between the dependent Em- 
pire and the Commonwealth, is itself an acknowl- 
edgment of a possible misapprehension of the re- 
lationship between Canada and the United States. 

To put the matter rather bluntly, from the treat- 
ment of Canada in some American textbooks the 
conclusion must be drawn that there exists in the 
minds of their authors difficulty or confusion in 
understanding Canada’s present status and the way 
it developed. 


Two Sides 


Lack of a clear conception of Canadian develop- 
ment is the central criticism to be made of the 
history textbooks, but there are other criticisms of 
importance. Although many authors attempt to 
present dispassionate and unbiased accounts of the 
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Administrators and teachers of history will wish to 
order the full report of this study.—The Evitor. 











foreign relations of the United States, it would 
be unusual indeed if some traces of national bias 
did not somewhere appear in a form that might 
irritate the sensibilities of the nationals of other 
countries. In respect to Canada the bias appears 
in an unconscious, at times almost imperceptible, 
distortion in the American interpretation of events 
like the War of 1812. Although most of the au- 
thors mention the burning of Washington by the 
British, only some of them call attention to the 
prior burning of York by the Americans. Another 
example is the treatment of the topic of Indian 
troubles in the old Northwest Territory just prior 
to the War of 1812. One American senior high 
school textbook says of this matter: “Their [Brit- 
ish] agents from Canada were furnishing arms 
and powder to the Indians and encouraging them 
to resist the advances of the American settlers.” 
The parallel passage from a Canadian history de- 
clares: 


Naturally the United States believed that the British 
officials had egged on the Indians to resist their new 
sovereign; but what really drove the tribes to make a 
last stand for their territories was the extreme demands 
of Congress for Indian land and the unauthorized ad- 
vance of American frontiersmen.? 


Discrepancies such as these can be explained 
partly by the outgrowth of intense nationalism 
of our age and the consequent desire of writers to 
place their own country in a more favorable light, 
even though this leads to an expression of na- 
tional righteousness. They do not lead to an ob- 
jective examination of the facts in the history of 
the two countries. 

Other omissions have been discussed sufficiently 
in the previous section. The emphasis on the 
colonial period in Canadian relations with the 
United States has led the authors of American 
textbooks to ignore almost completely the influ- 
ence of individuals in Canadian history. These his- 
torical figures sometimes represented definite con- 
ceptions of Canada’s position in the North Ameri- 
can continent or the British Empire, and any his- 
torian would be remiss in his technical duties if he 
did not introduce his readers to a name as well as 
an idea. 


2D. G. Creighton, Dominion of the North, p. 185. 
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SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE METHODOLOGY OF 
EDUCATIONAL, PSYCHOLOGICAL, AND SOCIAL 
RESEARCH, 1946-47 


By CARTER V. GOOD 


HIs is the eighteenth annual bibliography on 

the methodology of research, prepared by the 
present writer. With the exception of the bibli- 
ography published in the January, 1947, number 
of THE PH DELTA KAPPAN, the earlier compila- 
tions have appeared in the Journal of Educational 
Research. 

During the past year the writers on problems of 
research methodology have continued to evidence 
their concern with the social functions of science, 
the obligations of science in relation to society, the 
social responsibility of scientists, the importance 
of both science in general and of the social sciences 
in particular, and government aid to research and 
to the training of scientists. 

The first section of the bibliography should 
prove helpful to research workers and graduate 
students by way of identifying problems for 
further investigation, in locating critiques of the 
research in particular fields, and in charting trends 
in educational, psychological, and social investiga- 
tion. 

The second group of references consists chiefly 
of bibliographies, summaries of research, and 
guides to the literature of educational, psychologi- 
cal, and social research. 

The third section of the bibliography deals with 
techniques for collecting, analyzing, and report- 
ing data. Certain of these methods (historical, sur- 
vey, experimental, case study, and genetic) are 
especially appropriate for a particular area of edu- 
cational, psychological, or social research. 

The last group of references is concerned with 
the organization, supervision, and support of re- 
search, including the training of graduate students 
and research workers. 

Within the space available only selected refer- 
" ences, chosen primarily from the fields of educa- 
tion, psychology, and sociology, could be included. 
As such, these references will serve as illustra- 


* Carter V. Good is Dean, Teachers College, 
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tions of trends and developments in the method- 
ology of educational, psychological, and social 
investigation. 


I. PROBLEMS, ISSUES, TRENDS, AND 
CRITIQUES 
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search, 40 (January, 1947), 373-80. 
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53. 
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a. 
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The Price of Peace 


By ROBERT REDFIELD 


According to the editors of Time (July 21), the 
price of peace is money. To avoid war we must 
spend whatever it will cost to reorganize western 
Europe. This is a bargain because it is cheaper to 
pay now to keep the Russians out of the west than 
to pay more later to get them out. 

According to James Burnham (The Struggle for 
the West), the price of peace is power. To avoid 
war, the United States must make the effort to 
dominate the world so that Russia doesn’t. Then 
we shall not have to start a war because they will 
know they couldn’t win. 

A rich man thinks naturally of buying his way 
out of his troubles, and a strong one thinks of 
violence. . . . 

These solutions are suggested by the character 
of our resources . . . rather than by recognition 
of the moral nature of man. Accordingly, they 
are not solutions. Money must be spent, of course, 
to feed hungry people and to restore economies. 
Power has a part, too, in keeping the peace, al- 
though domination of the world by a single na- 
tion does not make for lasting peace. . 

The price of lasting peace is much higher than 


these two estimates suggest. The price of peace is 
justice. 

. . « It will not be easy for us to be just. It will 
be very costly—in special privileges and con- 
venient unfairnesses. We shall have to pay for 
peace with great changes in some of our institu- 
tions and customary prejudices. The people of the 
world will not follow a nation, however rich and 
powerful, that manages its own affairs with con- 
spicuous injustice. 

The injustice which the United States most con- 
spicuously continues and in part condones is racial 
discrimination. . . . It prevents realization of our 
fundamental law, and it daily violates the prind- 
ples of equality and liberty on which the nation is 
built. 

This injustice is critical to the hope of peace 
through world understanding. . . . Racial injus- 
tice is almost an American localism. The Russians 
do not have this injustice; their practices in this 
regard, tyrannical as they are in others, are much 
closer than our own practices to our own ideals. 

That is why, if we are to lead in organizing the 
world for peace, we must determine to do away 
with racial injustice. Otherwise, we shall not be 
believed.—From CoMMON Cause, Monthly Re- 
port of the Committee to Frame a World Constitu- 
tion, 975 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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Plan for School Building 


By W. W. CARPENTER 


HE research office of the Missouri Department 
Tor Education recently published the results of 
a study of Missouri’s school building needs as 
estimated by 373 city superintendents and 26 
county superintendents. The replies from these 
399 superintendents revealed “that in these dis- 
tricts and counties, a building program of more 
than $100,000,000 is needed within the next five 
years. . . ... When one remembers that the city 
and county superintendents in Missouri number 
more than 800, the immensity of Missouri's school 
building problem is apparent. 

But the need for public school buildings, of 
course, is not limited to Missouri, nor is it all due 
to conditions growing out of World War II. For 
example, Arthur B. Moehlman! writing in the 
journal of which he is editor, said in 1940: 


... the catchup and reconstruction plant program 
needs now stand at five billion dollars in round numbers. 
The annually recurring expenditures for upkeep and 
improvement should be approximately $300,000,000. 
Realizing the impossibility of spending the huge sum of 
five billion dollars within several years, even if it could 
be appropriated, it might be more practical to budget 
this amount over a ten year period. If this could be 
accomplished, the annual expenditures for new work 
and improvement would total $830,000,000 annually 
for the next decade! 

Since it is probably more reasonable to assume that a 
twenty rather than a ten year program of replacement 
would be possible of realization, the annual school 
plant requirements for the next twenty years may be con- 
servatively placed at approximately $580,000,000! 


And then came Pearl Harbor. Building material 
was not available and labor was occupied with ac- 
tivities to win the war so comparatively few school 
buildings were constructed. But with increased 
birth rates since Pearl Harbor the need has been 
gfowing at a staggering rate. With the “Pearl 
Harbor babies” entering public schools in the fall 
of 1947 and the first grade each year thereafter 
larger than the year before, adequately housing 
the school children of Missouri and of the United 
States, presents a major problem. An estimate of 
the nation’s needs staggers the imagination. Harry 


——_—_— 
Septochiman, Arthur B., “School Plant Needs,” The Nation’s 
chools, Vol. 25, No. 3, March, 1940, p. 22. 


* W. W. Carpenter is Professor of Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
He is National Secretary of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Hewes,? Office of Federal Reports, Federal Works 
Agency, in July, 1947, said in the Nation’s 
Schools: 


If by some miracle all of the public school buildings 
for which plans have been completed or which are now 
being designed should be built within the year, the 
need, which has been described as appalling, would be 
met in a proportion of about 1 to 3. It has been estimated 
that immediate expenditures aggregating $5,000,000,000 
are required to meet the existing school plant deficiency. 


The need in St. Louis was indicated in the June, 
1947, Nation’s Schools, by Charles W. Lorenz,® 
Designing Architect, when he said: 


The Board of Education of the city of St. Louis will 
probably expend $35,000,000 within the next few years 
for the construction of new buildings and the moderni- 
zation of existing ones. The greater portion of this 
amount will be used for elementary schools. 


The immensity of the nation’s school building 
task is recognized. Some favored communities may 
be able to build during this period of high prices 
and scarcity of materials, but the big question re- 
mains, is there to be any relief from them in the 
near future? Dr. Harold F. Clark,* authoritative 
analyst of school financial problems, in an article 
in June, 1947, School Executive said: 


School building prices continued to rise during March 
and April. The index of school building prices in April 
was 174. In February, the index was 165 (1939 = 100). 
This means that in April, the actual cost of materials 
and labor had increased 74 per cent over 1939... . 

Contractors are still refusing to put in bids close to 
the estimated cost plus normal profit. They are making 
large allowance for uncertainty. Contractor's prices are 
unsettled, and vary all the way from 200 to 245 (1939 = 
100). Many architects are recommending that building 
be done on the basis of cost plus fixed fee. In most situ- 
ations it is hard to justify building on any other terms. 


2 Hewes, Harry, “Government’s Role in School Building,” The 
Nation’s Schools, Vol. 40, No. 1, July, 1947, p. 39. 


Charles W., “Building Program for Elementary 
The Nation's Schools, Vol. 40, 1, July, 


3 Lorenz, 
Schools in St. Louis,” 


1947, p. 36. ae : 
‘Clark, Harold F., “School Building Costs and Bond Prices,” 


The School Executive, Vol. 66, No. 10, June, 1947, p. 14. 
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A school building that would have cost $1,000,000 in 
1939 will now cost about $1,750,000. But a contractor's 
bid on the building will be from $2,000,000 to $2,- 
400,000. If a school board insists on a contractor’s price, 
it is paying from $250,000 to $650,000 for the privi- 
lege... . 


In the face of such prices every local community 
must decide whether the need for building makes 
it necessary to build in the face of such conditions, 
or whether building should wait more reasonable 


building costs. 
A Code of Rights 


Today, under the protection of the American 
Flag, every child should have the right: 

1. To health protection and to spiritual and 
moral training from birth. 

2. To be brought up in a family where there is 
cooperation, assurance, and security against social 
disaster, in a dwelling place that is fire-resistive, 
equipped with modern plumbing and kept sani- 
tary, in a community which protects him from 
physical and moral hazards and from disease, and 
jealously guards his personality. 

3. To attend school every day during the school 
term in a building that is located in a healthful en- 
vironment; that is free from fire-hazard; that is 
scientifically built and equipped; that is kept 
sanitary; and to which he is transported if the 
travel distance is too great. 

4. To succeed in cooperating with a trained 
teacher in a school where play is considered a 
normal activity and is provided; where love of 
home, the desire for its improvement, and an ap- 
preciation for the beautiful and the good are 
taught; where the appreciation of society, its 
struggles and victories, is made clear, its challenge 
to the future made personal; where the selection of 
his life work is not left to chance; and where the 
problems of the school come from the problems of 
the community, state and nation, and not alto- 
gether out of books. 

5. To medical and dental inspection without 
charge and to free diagnosis of any mental or 
physical handicap and to such remedial treatment 
as will most nearly make him “‘an asset to society 
rather than a liability.” 

6. To be trained for service to his country and 
for his life work and to appreciate their importance 
in national life. 

7. To be dealt with fairly even though he be 
“in conflict with society,” to have a personal sense 
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of belonging, to be a part in the development of 
some worthy cause and to the satisfaction and joy 
which comes from participation in its worth- 
while activities. 

8. To the fullest possible development within 
the framework of our democratic society. 


The Educational Survey 


No single individual has the ability to visualize 
all the needs and services of a modern public 
school. It is however, the business of the super- 
intendent of schools to see the entire school system 
in all its relationships and thus be able to advise 
and to guide the local board of education. The 
wise superintendent will carefully study the in- 
dividual qualifications of his staff members and 
certain leaders in the community, and utilize their 
special abilities in making a study of community 
needs. As the chief executive officer of the board, 
he will serve as the director of the study, or with 
the approval of the board, call in specialists. 

First, the survey committee should state rather 
completely the purposes of education (pre-school, 
elementary, secondary, and adult) in our Ameti- 
can democracy. Having thus formulated an educa- 
tional philosophy, they should meet with the 
members of the board of education. After an ex- 
tended discussion, the board should adopt, with 
such modifications as may be necessary, its state- 
ment of the purposes of education for the com- 
munity. In the light of these purposes the com- 
mittee and the board should discuss and finally 
agree on the services that the school should render 
in the light of the accepted purposes. The com- 
mittee and the board should also discuss and 
finally agree on the principles that shall govern 
the development of the building program. 

The following principles are suggested: 

1. That the health and safety of school chil- 
dren receive first consideration. That all children 
be adequately protected against fire, accident, in- 
fectious diseases, unsanitary conditions, noise and 
strain. 

2. That possible changes in curricular offerings 
and services to be rendered, be definitely con- 
sidered before space allocations be made. 

3. That all eliminations, additions, or rehabili- 
tations to the present plant be made in terms of the 
ultimate plant and that the following points be 
considered and adhered to: 
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(a) Unfit buildings be eliminated as soon as 

ible. 

(b) Fair buildings which do not lend them- 
selves to rehabilitation and do not fit into the 

rogram be used temporarily until such time as 
they can be replaced. 

(c) No site be selected unless it fits into the 
program. 

4, That beauty and dignity of structure be con- 
sidered. 

5. That school grounds be carefully planned for 
an extended outdoor program for children and 
adults. 

Meanwhile the survey committee should as- 
semble information about their community, which 
should include: 

1. Population trends. 

2. School population trends, including, sep- 
arately, non-resident students. 

3. Business and industrial trends and housing 
conditions. 

4, Existing school facilities, and the services 
they render. 

5. Educational facilities and opportunities in 
the community other than the public schools. 

6. Attendance and census service. 

7. Retention in school. 

8. Local employment of graduates—migration 
of graduates. 

9. The social, spiritual, recreational, civic and 
vocational patterns of the community. 

10. The service area: roads, population, and 
the social, spiritual, recreational and vocational 
patterns of the area and the services desired by the 
parents of non-resident pupils. 

11. Financial resources of the community; 
ability to pay and willingness to pay. 

12. Educational problems confronting the com- 
munity, such as community use of school facilities, 
education of adults, etc. 

13. Changing emphasis on education: national, 
state and local. 

14, Present school organization. 

On the basis of the assembled information, the 
committee sould evaluate present school services 
and organization in the light of accepted purposes 
and make recommendations for the change of 
board policy to improve the services. Recommen- 
dations concerning organization should carefully 
consider the 4-4-4-4 plan. The first unit, consisting 
of nursery, kindergarten, and grades one and two, 
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may be a neighborhood unit housed in a four-room 
building close to the homes of the children. The 
second unit would house elementary grades three, 
four, five, and six, and the third unit grades seven, 
eight, nine, and ten, and the fourth unit grades 
eleven, twelve, thirteen and fourteen. 

The policy decided by the board should then 
be translated by the committee into pupil needs 
and these into space needs. The local committee 
should be familiar with the publications of the 
state department of education and those of the state 
department of public health and welfare. The lo- 
cal committee, working under the director and the 
superintendent may then present to the board for 
its consideration, possible changes in the present 
plant, proposals for additional sites and the pro- 
posed construction to furnish the space needed. 

After the board has considered the recommenda- 
tions of the survey committee and has approved 
their suggestions, with such changes as it deems 
necessary, the survey committee should, with the 
help of other members of the staff, work out tenta- 
tive educational specifications for each new or re- 
modeled unit. These specifications when revised 
and accepted will furnish the architect a basis for 
his preliminary drawings. 

The committee should also present suggestions 
to the board of education for financing the pro- 
posed program in the light of the free bonding 
power of the local community, and the possibility 
of assistance from state and federal governments. 

The committee should carefully check the pre- 
liminary plans submitted by the architect and sug- 
gest desired changes to the board. After the final 
plans are submitted use the same procedure. 

The check list herewith was prepared for the 
use of the members of the Survey Committee from 
the time of their appointment until the final plans 
are approved.5 Column one provides space for 
members of the committee to check that they are 
informed of standards for items. Column two 
provides space for them to check that their recom- 
mendations meet the standards. Column three pro- 
vides space for them to check the preliminary 
plans and column four provides space for them 
to check the final plans. Use a separate check list 
for each building. 


5 This check list was prepared with the assistance of 
t o 


E. J. 

Reynolds, Superintenden Schools, Moberly, Missouri, and 

by duate students in classes on Advanced ‘School Building 

roblems in the University of Missouri. It appears also in 

“Schoolhouse Planning and Construction,” Publication No. 5, 
1946, Missouri State Department of Education. 
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TABLE I 


CHECK LIST FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND POST. 
SECONDARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


For Use of the Members of the Survey Committee 





———— Building (Indicate whether Elementary, 
Lower Secondary, or Upper Secondary) 


Mi hie - ell Btn MEAD ia 5 PENS 


Name of Checker 








Place a check if acceptable 





Items Check when In- | Survey Committee | Architect’s Prelimi- 
formed of Standards} Recommendations nary Plans 





I. School Grounds 
A. Environment; location 
B. Area 
C. Location of building 
D. School grounds, equipment 
E. Playgrounds and athletic fields .... 


. Construction 
Expansible; flexible; provides for 
community use; acoustically treated 
. Walls 
. Foundations 
Fire resistance 
. Shape 
Elevations 
Roof 
. Chimney and flues 


OMMOOW> 


. Schoolrooms (general considerations) 


. Essential features 

Dimensions 

Seating 

Doors 

Windows and shades. (See VI) ... 
Artificial illumination. (See XI) ... 
Color of walls and ceilings 
Chalkboards 

Bulletin boards 

Tack boards 

. Coatrooms, wardrobes, and lockers . . 
Storage cases 

. Built-in equipment 





A 
B. 
e. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 
K 
L. 
M 
N. 
.s 


pecial Schoolrooms 


. Administrative suites 
1. The superintendent's office suite. . 
2. The elementary school principal's 
suite 
3. The office suite of the principal or 
director of secondary and post- 
secondary school 
. Agriculture 
Art 
. Audio-Visual 
Auditorium 
Boy Scout room 
. Cafeteria 
. Commercial and Distributive Educa- 
tion 
Custodial 
Elementary school classroom 
. English 
The gymnasium and physical educa- 
tion unit 
. The health suite 
. The homemaking unit 
. Kindergarten 


> 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Place a check if acceptable 


Check when In- | Survey Committee | Architect's Prelimi- 
formed of Standards} Recommendations Final Plans 














P. Language 
Q. Library suite 
R. Mathematics 


1. Agriculture (See B) 

2. Industrial arts 

3. Diversified occupations 
W. Social studies 
X. Student activity room 
Y. Swimming pool 
Z. Teachers’ and Parents’ rooms 
Etc.—Other rooms 


. Corridors 

. Construction 
. Width 

. Lighting 

. Walls 

. Projections 
. Ceilings 

. Termination 


. Fenestration 

A. Orientation 

B. Location of windows 
C. Type of window 

D. Shades 

E. Light obstructions 


. Stairway, Stair Enclosures, and Exits 

and Entrances 

A. Stairways and stair-enclosures (See 
IX-C) 


Heating and Ventilation 


A. Heating 
B. Ventilation 
. Fire Protection (See II-C, F and G; IV- 
D, E, I; VII, VII and XI) 
A. Alarm systems 
B. Exit signs and lights 
C. Stair enclosures (See VII-A) 
D. Fire doors, fire extinguishers and 
ee NE Ooh a Se ecu ise 
. Sanitary Facilities 
. Toilet rooms 
. Wash basins 
. Drinking fountains 
. Service sinks 
. Dressing rooms, locker rooms, show- 
ers (See IV-L-8) 
Septic tanks 
ectric ervices 
. Wiring 
. Artificial illumination 
. Distribution of light 
- Quantity of light 
. Types of artificial lighting 
Outlets 
. Other electrical service 
. Switches 
Panel boards 
Exit lights (See IX-B) 
. Alarm systems (See IX-A) 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


Alabama voters approved a constitutional amendment 
to divert income taxes for salaries of classroom teachers, 
to give an estimated average annual salary of $1,800, 
up $600 from last year. 


The U.S. Civil Service Commission is now recruiting 
for 24 educational specialists needed by the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


A National Commission for Life Adjustment of Sec- 
ondary School Youth, sponsored by the U. S. Office of 
Education, meets this month to consider “far-reaching 
changes in the high school curriculum.” 


“A great variety of fire and explosion hazards go with 
new materials and processes in industry,” Mathew M. 
Braideck told students at Ohio State University’s 3rd 
annual short course on fire administration. The hazard- 
ous industrial processes require progress in fire pre- 
vention and fire protection techniques. 


The Henry L. Doherty Educational Foundation was 
formed 7 years ago to foster the education of sons and 
daughters of Cities Service Company employees. It has 
aided 91 students in their college careers including 43 
students who are currently receiving scholarship grants 
at 34 institutions. In 1946, there were 4,387 Cities Service 
employees who made subscriptions to the fund, an in- 
crease over the 3,230 employees who made such sub- 
scriptions in 1945. 


In the calendar year 1946, people in 17 states voted 
upon 39 proposals affecting schools, approving 28, says 
the United States Census Bureau. 


Four out of ten American families follow the prac- 
tice of saying grace before meals, says a Gallup Poll 
report. It is a regular practice with 36 per cent, occa- 
sional with another 7 per cent. 


Newspapers and magazines, films and radio will be 
employed in a $1,250,000 advertising campaign of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church beginning next year. It is 
the biggest undertaking of its kind in the United States, 
and is designed to “develop Christian attitudes in people 
not affiliated with any church.” 


The Capper bill, S-265, proposing to exclude from 
interstate commerce all liquor advertising or other 
liquor sales promotion, was supported in committee 
hearings by spokesmen from organizations with mem- 
bership of 50,000,000 people. 


Rising transportation rates promise to increase still 
further school building costs. 


Contest 


“How I, A Teacher, Can Inspire My Pupils to Enter 
the Teaching Profession” is the subject of a prize con- 
test sponsored by Laidlaw Brothers, textbook publishers. 


Papers, 600-800 words in length, by any classroom teach. 
er in the United States and its territories, should be sent 
to Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jefferson Street, Chi- 
cago 6, Illinois, postmarked before January 1, 1948, 
Prizes are $300 for the first, $200 for the second, $100 
for the third. 


Calendar 


American Education Week will have its 27th annual 
observance November 9-15. The theme is “The Schools 
Are Yours.” 

Daily topics are: 


Sunday—Securing the Peace 

Monday—Meeting the Emergency in Education 
Tuesday—Building America’s Future 
Wednesday—Strengthening the Teaching Profession 
Thursday—Supporting Adequate Education 
Friday—Enriching Home and Community Life 
Saturday—Promoting Health and Safety 


November 16-22 will be Book Week, with the slogan, 
“Books for the World of Tomorrow.” Posters and other 
materials are available from the Children’s Book Coun- 
cil, 62 West 45th Street, New York 19. 


Professional 


Recommendations for all-inclusive memberships in 
professional organizations, active participation of pro- 
fessional associations in control of admission to teaching 
and discipline of members of the profession, (4) partic- 
pation of teachers in planning in-service training, (5) 
with time for such training as part of the daily pro- 
gram, (6) more care in school buildings and programs 
for the physical and mental health of the teacher, (7) in- 
creased use of audio-visual aids and travel, (8) a single 
salary schedule without differentials for grade level, 
sex, or dependents, (9) a maximum of 25 pupils actu- 
ally present in any class, (10) a school week of not over 
40 hours, including 15-20 hours in which teacher is en- 
gaged in class-room instruction, were in the group fe- 
ports to the National Conference for the Improvement 
of Teaching. 


National teacher examinations are again being af- 
ranged by the American Council on Education. The 
American Council on Education welcomes the use of its 
examination by any school system or college, provided 
assurance is given that the examination results will be 
used wisely in combination with other significant in- 
formation concerning the prospective teacher. Arrange- 
ments for examining centers for the test should be made 
before November 1, 1947. If interested, address David 
G. Ryans, Associate Director, National Committee on 
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Teacher Examinations, American Council on Education, 
15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, New York. 


In response to the Rural Editorial Service’s request 
for information of satisfied teachers, 343 systems in 47 
states were nominated as good schools with satisfied 
teachers. 

The program of teacher exchange between Great 
Britain and the United States for the 1947-48 school 
year involved 246 exchanged teachers. 


The Missouri State Teachers Association has re- 
ceived a gift of a 2,080-acre ranch, for use as a recrea- 
tional area. Says the MSTA: “To our knowledge this 
is the first gift of its kind to any state teachers associa- 
tion in the U. S. We hope it will point the way for fu- 
ture donors in other states.” 

The ranch is the gift of E. T. Behrens, retired manu- 
facturer. 


Average salaries of city teachers have increased from 
12 per cent to 20 per cent in the past two years, accord- 
ing to a report from the NEA Research Division. 


Bonds for new schools were approved by majorities of 
20 to 1 in some instances in 386 successful bond elec- 
tions between January and September, 1946, according 
to reports of the United States Census Bureau. 


Adult Education 


“A student who is qualified can enter the school in 
the morning and get his diploma in the afternoon,” says 
Charles Thompson Director of the University of Wyo- 
ming, accelerated school for GI’s and other students who 
have not finished high school. Last year 120 students 
were enrolled in the school. 


University College of the University of Chicago cele- 
brates in 1948 its fiftieth year of continuous participa- 
tion by the University and off campus classroom instruc- 
tion for adults. The purpose to the announcement of 
courses for the downtown center suggests “that the 
adult education of the future will be characterized not 
only by the clientele but also by methods, materials and 
patterns of its own.” The world political crisis and in- 
creased leisure time available to adults because of tech- 
nological advances give new responsibility and oppor- 
tunity for continued service of the institution. 


Information libraries maintained by the U. S. gov- 
ernment are now located in—- 
Algiers The Hague Paris Milan 
Athens Helsinski Marseilles Sofia 
Barcelona Johannesburg Lyon Stockholm 
Belgrade Lisbon Bordeaux Sydney 
Bern London Prague Warsaw 
Bruxelles Madrid Rome Cracow 
Budapest Melbourne Palermo Wellington 
Capetown Moscow Naples 
Copenhagen Oslo Florence 
The information libraries, usually located in connec- 
tion with American diplomatic or consular offices, try 


to make available books, periodicals, and documents 
printed in the United States, which gives a fair picture 
of the United States and its people. 


Audio - Visual 


Fourth grade pupils all over the city were given a 
pitch test over Radio Station WIKY by Director of In- 
strumental Music Claude B. Smith in Evansville, In- 
diana. In addition to the economy of time, this method 
increased the degree of standardization of the test, since 
all children took the test under identical conditions. 


State-wide FM educational networks are planned by 
23 states, according to reports made to the Federal 
Communications Commission. Planning has reached the 
legislative stage in California, Pennsylvania, South Caro- 
lina, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

The new Text-Films produced by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company were given public showing in New York July 
29. They were part of a series based on the textbook, 
Student Teaching, by Raleigh Schorling. The five 16mm. 
sound motion pictures and five silent follow-up film- 
strips are prepared for pre-service and in-service teacher 
training. Three other series of films will soon be ready. 


How well are public libraries serving American com- 
munities? Should they take on recordings of films, 
radio, television? A two year study of the libraries and 
their functions is being undertaken, with a $175,000 
gtant from the Carnegie Foundation. 


Niles Trammel, president of the National Broad- 
casting Company, testifying before the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Subcommittee, disclosed that 
the Radio Corporation of America will demonstrate this 
summer how 1,000,000 words a minute can be sent by 
radio. The process is called “ultra-fax,” is faster than 
facsimile. Each printed page is printed as a picture and 
flashed in rapid succession, 20 50,000-word novels from 
New York to San Francisco in 60 seconds! At the re- 
ceiving end, the pages are reproduced by high-speed 
photographic processes. 

Approximately 35 per cent of the broadcasting sta- 
tions in the United States are owned by newspapers. 


Motion picture czar Eric Johnson told the industry 
that “78 per cent of all United States pictures made last 
year contained drinking scenes which did not motivate 
the plot.” He warned that continued picturization of sex 
and liquor brought danger of state censorships. He said 
movies which portray criminals as if they are not vicious 
enemies of the orderly society seriously lower the pres- 
tige of the United States in foreign countries, undoing 
the costly hard work of the State Department and other 
government agencies on friend-making tasks abroad. 


Gross billings on Columbia Broadcasting System for 
1946 totalled $60,063,000. American Broadcasting Com- 
pany reported gross time sales of $40,617,130. Mutual 
Broadcasting System reported $25,933,651. 

Mutual wound up the year with 384 stations, ABC 
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with 238, CBS with 162 and NBC with 160. 

A breakdown of Mutual's 6000 hours of broadcasting 
showed music used more time than any other classifi- 
cation, with news, commentaries, forums, discussions 
and debates occupying 26 per cent of the total time. In 
its sponsored programs, 650 advertisers participated, 
with one tenth of the total being placed by one ad- 
vertising agency. 

The Film Section of the United Nations Department 
of Information, Lake Success, New York, has a 35mm. 
film strip, running time 20 minutes, entitled “The 
United Nations at Work: The Secretariat.” It is avail- 
able free of charge to schools. 


“Films in Intercultural Education,” 10-cent bibliog- 
raphy, may be ordered from the Bureau of Intercultural 
Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 19. 


Research 


The U. S. Public Health Service is awarding Federal 
grants for research in mental health under the new 
National Mental Health Act. 


Children use and know more words than previously 
supposed, reports Robert H. Seashore, Northwestern 
University. The average child acquires and uses more 
than 5,000 new words a year. With his collaborators, he 
offers the following table of vocabulary sizes: 

Age 4—5,600 basic words 

Age 5—9,600 basic words 

Age 6—14,700 

Age 7—21,200 

Age 8—26,300 

Age 9—29,300 

Age 10—34,300 

In addition, he says, children know large numbers 
of derivative words. 

The average reading textbook for the classrooms in- 
troduces only about 500 new words a year. 

“. . . Those who have had a high-school education 


or better show a higher percentage of drinkers than 
those with less than high-school education,” reports 


CHANGES IN SALARY, 
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John W. Riley, Jr., and Charles F. Marden, both of the 
sociology department of Rutgers, in the September, 
1947, Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol. The tre. 
port is based on a sample of the U. S. adult population, 


The effect of transportation upon social acceptance of 
students in a rural secondary school is negligible, 
B. Everard Blanchard found in a study carried on at 
Dixie County High School, Cross City, Florida, during 
1945-46. Students who rode to school in the buses made 
the same grades scholastically as the boys and girls closer 
to the school. The number of cliques, isolates, cross-sex 
choices, reciprocal mutual friendships, exist in compara- 
ble numbers through grades 7-12 among the 212 pupils 
investigated. The author is now principle of the Bratt 
Junior High School, Atmore, Alabama. 


Higher Education 


Salaries of faculty members in 80 colleges and uni- 
versities for 1941-1942 to 1947-1948 are compared ina 
study made by the American Council on Education for 
the President’s Commission on Higher Education. The 
institution represents a sampling of changes in salaries 
in liberal arts colleges, for four-year institutions of vari- 
ous sizes and types. The following table summarizes the 
findings: 

It is apparent that the larger percentage of increases 
have been made in the salaries of faculty members of 
lower rank. Privately controlled institutions have 
tended to increase salaries less than publicly controlled 
colleges and universities. 

All but five of the institutions reporting their antici- 
pated payment to newly appointed full-time instructors 
for the academic year 1947-48 were in the range $2,000 
to $2,999. The average is $2,397 in private institutions, 
$2,437 in public. 

The average amount paid to the ten non-administra- 
tive staff members who will be paid the highest amount 
in 1947-48 “ranged from $2,400 to $13,000. The median 
for all institutions is in the salary range $5,000 to $5,499. 
The average is $5,978 in private institutions, $5,394 in 
public.” 


1941-42 to 1947-48 








Type of Institution 
amd Faculty Rank 


Increase 1946-47 
over 1941-42 


Contemplated Increase 
1947-48 over 1946-47 





Ave. per cent 
Privately Controlled 





Instructors 27 
Assistant Professor 21 
Associate Professor 19 


Professor 16 
19 


Publicly Controlled 





Instructor 33 
Assistant Professor 30 
Associate Professor 27 
Professor 24 
Dean 20 


Ave. per cent 








Standing Committees of Congress 


© PROVIDE for increased efficiency in the legis- 
lative branch of the government, the 79th 
Congress passed Public Law 601, changing rules 
and establishing new standing committees. 
The Senate establishes 15 committees: 


Standing Committees of the Senate 


Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Committee on Appropriations. 

Committee on Armed Services. 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Committee on Civil Service. 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

Committee on Finance. 

Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Committee on Public Lands. 

Committee on Public Works. 

Committee on Rules and Administration. 


Bills relating to education are to be referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. Like 
most of the other committees it will have 13 mem- 
bers. To this committee will be referred all pro- 
posed legislation and other matters relating to the 
following subjects: 


“1. Measures relating to education, labor, or public 
welfare generally. 

"2. Mediation and arbitration of labor disputes. 

“3, Wages and hours of labor. 

“4. Convict labor and the entry of goods made by 
convicts into interstate commerce. 

"3. Regulation or prevention of importation of for- 
cign laborers under contract. 

"6. Child labor. 

"7. Labor statistics. 

"8. Labor standards. 

"9. School-lunch program. 

“10. Vocational rehabilitation. 

“11. Railroad labor and railroad retirement and un- 
employment, except revenue measures relating thereto. 

“2. United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 

“13. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind; Howard University; Freedmen’s Hospital; and 
Saint Elizabeth's Hospital. 

“14. Public Health and quarantine. 

"15. Welfare of miners. 


“16. Vocational rehabilitation and education of vet- 
erans. 

“17. Veterans’ hospitals, medical care and treatment 
of veterans. 

“18. Soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief. 

“19. Readjustment of servicemen to civil life.” 


The House of Representatives establishes 19: 
Standing Committees of the House of Representatives 


Committee on Agriculture. 

Committee on Appropriations. 

Committee on Armed Services. 

Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Committee on Education and Labor. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Committee on House Administration. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Committee on Public Lands. 

Committee on Public Works. 

Committee on Rules. 

Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

Committee on Ways and Means. 


The Committee on Education and Labor will 
consist of 25 members. To it will be referred: 


“1. Measures relating to education or labor generally. 

“2. Mediation and arbitration of labor disputes. 

“3. Wages and hours of labor. 

“4. Convict labor and the entry of goods made by 
convicts into interstate commerce. 

“5. Regulation or prevention of importation of for- 
eign laborers under contract. 

“6. Child labor. 

“7. Labor statistics. 

“8. Labor standards. 

“9. School-lunch program. 

“10. Vocational rehabilitation. 

“11. United States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 

“12. Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Dumb and 
Blind; Howard University; Freedman’s Hospital; and 
Saint Elizabeth's Hospital. 

“13. Welfare of miners.” 


Measures relating to the education of Indians 
and to education in Hawaii, Alaska, and the in- 
sular possessions of the United States are referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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Values in the University 


By HARVIE 


HERE is a wide and growing belief that 

American universities and colleges have not 
sufficiently concerned themselves with the ideals 
and standards, or to use a better word, with the 
“values,” which more than our machines, radios, 
and juke boxes, constitute civilization. 

There are those who feel that a university has 
no responsibility in this field, that universities are 
not concerned with values, but only with facts. 
They should remain, it is argued, as uncommitted 
as to the choices to be made either by an individual 
or a society as when seeking the formula for a 
chemical reaction or the date of a newly discovered 
inscription. A university, I had said to me the other 
day, should teach students not what to think but 
how to think. 

As a broad definition of policy I believe this 
statement to be a half truth, specious but unsound. 
We are concerned about what students think. It 
would be a serious matter if they thought that 
twice four is nine; that Julius Caesar lived in the 
middle ages, or, what is more likely, that radar 
was discovered by Paul Muni of Hollywood. There 
is such a thing as truth, and we are concerned that 
students think what is true. What is really meant 
by the statement quoted is merely that instructors 
should not give their students the impression that 
God would agree with them, if He had all the 
facts, but should insist that students make up their 
own minds as to issues on the basis of the reason- 
ing presented. 

As regards values, the case is similar. There is a 
body of values which has grown out of man’s ex- 
perience, and to repudiate these would be to sacri- 
fice much of the best in our civilization. Can it be 
seriously maintained that educational institutions 
should be indifferent as to what students think 
about freedom as compared with slavery, injustice 
and cruelty as a means of political control, order 
and beauty in comparison with sordidness, gener- 
ous good will in contrast with avarice and ego- 
tism? Civilization survives by means of these in- 
tangible yet powerful forces which we call moral 
values. The universities are the custodians of the 


* This article is an excerpt from his inaugural address at 
Vandervilt, February 4, 1947. 


BRANSCOMB 


* Harvie Branscomb is Chancellor, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville, Tennessee.* 


great tradition of civilization, and they cannot 
neglect this fundamental fact. 

Values must be found and learned. They cannot 
be forced, and they do not come by the repetition 
of platitudes. In one sense they cannot be taught 
at all. They come almost in the nature of a revela- 
tion. We do not teach them. They lay hold upon us 
and upon our students. But those who have the 
tools and the skills to make to live again the strug- 
gles of mankind can bring students in contact with 
the crucial issues and the judgments and choices 
which have made our world. We cannot teach stu- 
dents to prefer freedom to comfort, but we can 
enable them to know what freedom meant to John 
Milton, Tom Payne, or Wendell Willkie. A con- 
cern for values does not call for dogmatism or in- 
tolerance. It does, however, require selectivity. Not 
all of the past is of the same value. It is a function 
of colleges and universities to select the best in 
our inheritance for recollection and transmission. 


Interpretive Ideals 


This lays upon us two special duties. The first 
is that of interpreting to students the ideals and 
aims which have been the guiding forces in our 
western and national tradition. This is our spiritual 
heritage, our duty to transmit it is elemental. That 
so many American boys went into this last war un- 
certain and confused as to what they were fighting 
for demonstrated our failure in this respect. This 
is more than an academic question. In the present 
confusion of voices and leaders our country could 
easily lose its way. Unless we can draw from our 
own experience*and history a sense of ends and 
values toward which we are striving, I do not 
know where we can look for guidance. 

Closely related to this is a second duty. The 
mood of our times is changing. Americans used 
to be described by foreign writers as blatant opti- 
mists. That is no longer true. We now call out- 
selves realists. Sometimes the word means cynics, 


(Continued on page 164) 
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The Negro Opportunity 


of educational opportunity for Negroes equal 
to those enjoyed by whites in the same school sys- 
tems, according to a survey of the segregated 
school systems in 17 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia just completed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion Research, Howard University. 


L ITTLE progress has been made in the provision 


Equality Is Condition of Separation 


In 17 states (Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Missouri, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia) and the District of Columbia separate 
schools are required by law for the education of 
the white and negro races. Separate schools have 
been declared by the courts to be legal only when 
equal educational opportunity is afforded each ra- 
cial group. 

The findings of the survey of these state school 
systems, which are given in some detail in the 
current (Summer 1947, Yearbook) number of the 
Journal of Negro Education, published by Howard 
University, show that in no separate school sys- 
tem does the Negro receive educational opportu- 
nity equal to that of white students in the same 
community. 


Progress at Some Points 


The most noticeable progress toward equality 
of educational opportunity has been made in two 
areas: length of school term and increase in teach- 
ers’ salaries in the common schools. Fifteen years 
ago the length of school term for white pupils was 
30 days longer than the Negro school term. In 
1945 the white term was only 10 days longer than 
the Negro term. The Negro school term of today 
is about equal to the white school term of 1930. 
White elementary school teachers received an 
average salary of $958 in 1930 and $1307 in 
1945. Negro teachers were paid $510 in 1930 and 
$939 in 1945. The difference in white and Negro 
teachers’ salaries has been reduced from 85 per 
cent to 40 per cent in the last 15 years. In general, 
this reduction has been made possible by court 
cases instituted in many states requiring that equal 


* This report comes from the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research of Howard University, 
Washington 1, D.C. 


salaries should be paid white and Negro teachers 
with the same training and doing similar work. 

Little progress has been made in the equaliza- 
tion of facilities for transporting pupils to school, 
or in the provision of buildings and equipment in 
the common schools. Fifteen years ago the value 
of school property per white pupil enrolled was 
$166 and for each Negro, only $32; in 1945 the 
amount invested in white school property was 
$224 for each white pupil in school and only $52 
for each Negro pupil. At the present rate of prog- 
ress, it will take 60 years before the buildings and 
equipment in Negro common schools become sub- 
stantially equal to those provided for white pu- 
pils in 1945, to say nothing of the future. 

In the matter of transportation to school. which 
is an important item because of the rural character 
of many Negro schools, three and a half times as 
many white pupils are transported as Negroes, and 
twice as much per pupil is spent for transporting 
a white pupil as for a Negro pupil. 


Higher Education 


The provision of higher and professional op- 
portunities for Negroes by the several states is 
relatively little, if any, better than 15 years ago. 
Some increased but still inadequate provisions 
have been made for collegaite edcuation and a lit- 
tle graduate work of limited quantity and highly 
questionable quality has been started. Three times 
as many undergraduates curricula are offered in 
the average state college or university for white 
students as are offered in the corresponding Negro 
higher institution. Graduate work is offered in 
eight Negro state colleges in seven states, which 
give work leading to the master’s degree only. No 
Negro higher institution, public or private, offers 
work leading to the doctor's degree. Graduate 
work leading to the master’s degree is offered by 
at least one state-supported institution for white 
students in each of the 17 states, and the Ph.D. 
degree is offered in 12 states. 
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Professional Education 


Professional education in state institutions was 
available for white students as follows: dentistry, 
4 states; law, 16; medicine, 15; pharmacy, 14; so- 
cial work, 9; and library science, 11 states. For 
Negroes no state-supported institution in the seg- 
regated states provides any opportunity for medi- 
cine, dentistry, or pharmacy; only 4 institutions of- 
fer law and 1 library science. 

In 1944, an amount equal to $2.43 for each per- 
son in the white population in these states was ex- 
pended for white higher institutions as contrasted 
with 56 cents for each Negro. In 1930, the corre- 
sponding amounts were $1.39 for whites and 33 
cents for Negroes. The difference in favor of the 
white institutions increased by 13 per cent, instead 
of being decreased. 

The following conclusions stated in the ‘‘Edi- 
torial Note’’ indicate in brief the status of the 
problem of the Negro separate school: 

. . . mo critical observer can honestly say that 
Negroes are obtaining equal educational oppor- 
tunity in the separate school anywhere. Moreover, 
the elimination of disparities in financial outlay for 
Negro and white common schools has been so slow 
that, even if equality of expenditures assured 
equality of educational opportunity, it would take 
25 years or more for the Negro schools to reach 
the point where the white schools are now, and a 
hundred years to attain parity. These facts suggest 
that either there can be no such thing as ‘separate 
but equal’ educational opportunity; or that, even if 
it were possible, it is not the intention of the sev- 
eral states in which separate schools are legally re- 
quired to provide such opportunity for Negroes; 
or both. . .’. 

“It is clear that segregation in education based 
upon race must be abolished. The question is when 
and where to start. It is the considered opinion of 
a growing number of intelligent people, North 
and South, white and Negro, that we could and 
should begin now in the graduate and professional 
fields, gradually working down to the lower levels. 
(And this appears to be a sensible sort of gradual- 
ism.) For there are numerous indications that 
such a step is not only possible now in more than 
half of the states which require separate schools, 
but is absolutely necessary if Negroes are to obtain 
anything like equal opportunity on these levels.” 


Teacher to Teacher 


We were discussing our work, and he said to 
me, 

“Why is it I cannot get the enthusiasm into my 
classes that you get into yours?” 

“You are too serious. Get enthusiasm into your- 
self first. It is evident to me that most of your in- 
structors missed their calling. They should have 
been taxidermists instead of instructors. You have 
not learned the greatest lesson of all, human na- 
ture. You fail to stimulate the power of imagina- 
tion and utilize that greater appeal to youth— 
comparisons. No educational problem is so sacred 
that it will not stand the test of variety. My classes 
laugh and learn. Yours sit with benediction, 
enameled faces and forget.” —L. D. Davidson, in 
Minnesota Journal of Education, October, 1947, 
page 75. 


Values in the University 
(Continued from page 162) 

sometimes it means frank pessimists. This is due 
partly to the war, but it is also due to a steady loss 
of faith in man and in the process of history. If 
that is the price of our world power, it has been 
dearly bought and precariously held. For faith in 
man’s ability to know what is good and finally to 
choose it is essential for any far reaching and con- 
structive endeavor. Yet faith in man is inseparable 
in the last analysis from faith in nature, for man 
is a part and product of nature. Contemporary psy- 
chology, as well as biology, establishes this more 
and more definitely. More and more thoughtful 
men are coming to feel that faith in the goodness 
of life is not only a stimulating and creative force, 
but also specifically, that American democratic 
view is not likely to survive the loss of a broad re- 
ligious support such as it has always had. If this 
be true then it should be recognized that this faith, 
with its ethical insights and implications, is pet 
haps the most valuable element in our cultural 
heritage. We owe it to our students to enable them 
to understand it and the grounds on which the re- 
ligious leaders of mankind have rested it. Colleges 
and universities, in other words, must be regarded 
not merely as exponents of methods of how to 
think and work, that is, essentially technological 
schools, but the bearers, defenders and critics of 
the broad range of insights and values which con- 
stitute the civilized tradition. 





Foster Intercultural Relations 


By CORNELIUS V. TROUP 


HE American teacher is a person of great in- 

fluence. In many instances, the influence of 
the teacher far surpasses that of the parents. The 
teacher has been likened to the potter and the child 
to clay. This simile is objectionable only because 
the child, a growing being, is likened to an inani- 
mate object. Nevertheless, the general idea ex- 
pressed in this figure of speech is sound, for the 
teacher does shape and mold, for good or for ill. 
To the pupil, the teacher is a leader—a person 
worthy of emulation, and whatever the teacher says 
or does frequently carries with it tremendous 
weight. 

With regard to intercultural relations, there is 
much that the American teacher can do. Here, in 
the United States, we see enacted daily on the stage 
of human affairs a paradoxical drama. In a coun- 
try founded upon the principle of human equality, 
we see executed, planned efforts to relegate to a 
status of inferiority certain groups within the na- 
tional population because of so-called racial or re- 
ligious differences. We see, through the press, 
through textbooks and other media, deliberate at- 
tempts to ignore the cultural contributions of cer- 
tain groups or efforts to minimize their importance 
as significant aspects of a total cultural pattern. 

In the light of his status as a person of influence, 
the American teacher can help to foster intercul- 
tural relations: 

(1) By living the type of life which bears testi- 
mony to the fact that the teacher respects and ap- 
preciates the cultural contributions of all peoples. 
This goes far deeper than the mere formality of 
paying lip service to the ideals of sound intercul- 
tural relations. The teacher must prove that he 
knows our present civilization was made possible 
because of the cultural contributions of many dif- 
ferent groups of people. This can be easily re- 
flected in the way the teacher lives with his neigh- 
bors; in his dealings with people of other national 
backgrounds and in the way he reacts to his stu- 
dents who happen to belong to different cultural 
groups. Young people are not easily fooled and 
can readily discern the difference between pre- 
tense and reality. The teacher who would help 


* Cornelius V. Troup is President, Fort Valley 
State College, Fort Valley, Georgia. He is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


foster intercultural understanding must remember 
that the tree is known by the fruit it bears. 

(2) The American teacher can help foster inter- 
cultural relations by inviting people of different 
cultures to visit his classes from time to time. In 
too many instances, young people in school have 
no opportunity to come in contact with persons of 
other cultures. Not knowing such people often 
leads the child to reach the erroneous conclusion 
that there is but one culture—that produced by 
people of his particular group. Hence the teacher, 
by making possible frequent opportunities for 
youngsters to see and hear people of different 
“races,”’ can do much toward the develoment of a 
better understanding of other peoples and greater 
appreciation of their achievements. 

(3) The resourceful teacher can contribute 
much toward fostering intercultural relations 
by weaving into his teaching the cultural achieve- 
ments of all peoples. The history of history, 
sociology, art, literature, music, etc., has in- 
numerable opportunities to supplement the ma- 
terials found in textbooks with a plenitude of data 
pointing out the cultural developments and con- 
tributions of groups other than those treated in the 
texts. For example, the teacher of American his- 
tory could easily enrich his teaching by including 
information relative to the part played by the In- 
dians, the European immigrants, the Negroes, and 
other groups in developing our American culture. 

Likewise, the teacher of music could do much 
toward fostering intercultural relations by giving 
students an opportunity to learn something about 
the musical contributions of different peoples. 
This technique could be employed to great ad- 
vantage in many ways. 

(4) The American teacher can help foster in- 
tercultural relations through the intelligent use of 
audio-visual aids. With the growing popularity of 
such devices, it is possible for the teacher to use 
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them most effectively in helping young people to 
understand and appreciate others. The radio, for 
example, provides a cogent means of bringing to 
the classroom programs which reflect the cultures 


of many diverse groups. 

The moving picture is another practical way 
of enabling youngsters to learn about the culture 
of peoples throughout the world. At a nominal 
cost, films depicting life in many lands can be 
rented. The phonograph could also be used to 
great advantage in presenting the recorded music 
of many different groups. Other audio-visual aids 
could be used to advantage in helping young peo- 
ple to appreciate the cultural contributions of 
others. 

(5) The American teacher can foster intercul- 
tural relations by believing firmly in and striving 
zealously to help boys and girls to develop the 
“one world” concept. 

The bitter experiences of World War II should 
have taught all men that this is a small world after 
all and that an enduring peace can come only 
when all of the peoples of the earth understand, 
appreciate, and respect each other. The teacher 
who constantly emphasizes the many respects in 
which all people are alike instead of accentuating 
the few unlikenesses, is the one who makes the 
greatest possible contribution toward developing 
intercultural understanding. 

The teacher could use, rather convincingly, the 
voluminous scientific data which shatters the myth 
of human superiority and inferiority. This, sup- 
ported by the teaching of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, should go a long way 
toward breaking down long-standing prejudices 
and building up in their stead new vistas of world 
brotherhood. 

The teacher can help foster intercultural rela- 
tions by ceasing to teach the existence of several 
“races.” Instead, enlightened teachers should 
know and teach the fact that there is but one race 
—the human race, and that peoples of different 
skin colors are merely branches of one great fam- 
ily. When young people can be taught that under 
the skin all men are the same, the way is paved for 
teaching them to comprehend fully what is meant 
by “‘one world.” 

We are compelled to look askance at our so- 
called civilization when we consider the fact that 
for centuries, men have used their intellectual 
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and physical powers to devise more effective means 
of destroying one another. If the present genera- 
tion and generations to come continue this dam- 
nable folly, all mankind will eventually be de. 
stroyed. To survive, man must learn that every 
other man is his neighbor and that, as neighbors, it 
is to the mutual advantage of all to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

In this process, the teacher in America has a 
great opportunity to make a lasting contribution 
toward the development of an enduring peace, 
One of the chief tasks of the teacher is to strive for 
the development of intercultural understanding as 
a means of bringing to fruition a society in which 
the individual worth of every person is fully recog- 
nized and appreciated. 


Causes of Accidents 


Every day 17.1 children between the ages of 
5 and 14 are accidentally killed. 

Causes for accidents to such children, listed by 
a speaker before the National Safety Congress 
section of schools and colleges, included the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Lack of proper supervision. 

2. Lack of proper or safe equipment (including 
clothing). 

3. Use of incorrect equipment for purpose. 

4. Lack of knowledge. 

5. Lack of skill. 

6. Lack of desire (show-off, unhappy child, 
timid child). 

7. Accident-prone child (poor mental health, 
poor physical health, personality difficulties such 
as too rapid or too slow reactions, etc.). 

8. Adult imposition of activity for which child 
is not sufficiently matured or prepared. 

9. Lack of safe environment (poor or insufh- 
cient playgrounds, unsafe home, unsafe schools, 
poor illumination, unguarded streets, etc.). 

For how many of these can causes be removed? 
How may adults help remove these causes of 
accidents? 


“The pleasures of the senses pass quickly; 
those of the heart become sorrows; but those of 
the mind are ever with us, even to the end of our 
journey.” —From an old Spanish proverb. 





Teacher Training Ideas 


By G. D. McGRATH 


HAT a devastating situation for teacher re- 

recruitment! Prexy stroked his chin wor- 
riedly as the clock on the wall indicated that he 
should have broken away from the cares of his 
office and treked homeward at least two hours 
previous to that moment. He had just ended a 
fruitless meeting with his committee on postwar 
planning. His problems seemed almost insur- 
mountable. It wasn’t that his teacher-training in- 
stitution had problems unlike similar colleges, but, 
at best, as he saw it, they all faced a dilemma that 
might end in chaotic disorganization unless great 
foresight and acumen were displayed by qualified 
leadership. Were it not for the seriousness and 
lateness of the situation, the whole matter of- 
fered pleasantly intriguing possibilities and real 
challenges for an educator. 

To begin with, perhaps a serious mistake had 
developed from a combination of the curriculum 
revision committee with the postwar planning 
committee. The union had been consummated in 
the hope that each might profit by the other’s over- 
all objectives and thinking. Each successive meet- 
ing seemed almost a mirror image of previous 
meetings. In spite of gentle exhortation, progress 
seemed static. At this latest meeting, only a few 
major premises and conclusions had been pre- 
sented and agreed upon. And they represented four 
weeks of committee work! Again he browsed 
through the list of ten assumptions which the 
committee chairman had left on his desk. 


1. That teacher training colleges will do a 
boom business for several years after the war. 

2. That some curriculum change would prob- 
ably have to be made if the need should arise. 

3. That the committee should keep its fingers 
on the pulse of the community to see how best the 
college could serve. 

4. That the institution should ardently preserve 
its courses and organization so as to be strong 
when the time of stress comes. 

5. That the traditions and out of school activi- 
ties should be re-examined to ascertain advisability 
of continuance. 


* G. D. McGrath was Assistant Superintend- 
ent, Public Schools, Boulder, Colorado, when 
this article was written. He is now Director 
of Student Teaching, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


6. That instructor working conditions should 
be carefully studied to find ways and means of im- 
provement. 

7. That ethics of the profession should be re- 
studied and re-emphasized. 


What a list of platitudes! Why continue reading 
them? Here a committee had purported to have 
worked nearly a year and had submitted .a list 
that any teacher could compile in ten minutes. 
Any student in the teacher training group could 
write a better list than that on the spur of the mo- 
ment—and would delight in doing so, if construc- 
tive criticism were the object. 

Bat it wasn’t the lack of realistic vision on the 
part of his staff that perplexed Prexy. It was the 
apathy and failure to grasp opportunity to do 
something now, that he noticed among so many 
educators. Everyone had seemed prone to put off 
everything until the war ceased. And now that it 
was over, they were still in the same old rut. So 
many just wanted to hang on to see what would 
develop. It was a representation of ultra-conserva- 
tive elements who would fight diligently to main- 
tain a status-quo rather than actively think through 
any new plans. 

What could one do with a group like that? He 
had injected into the committee as many agile 
thinkers as he could muster, but the committee was 
still top heavy with the conservative die-hards— 
young and old. They have not one iota of the sig- 
nificance of real curriculum revision in their 
thoughts. On occasion, he had suggested to vari- 
ous members of the staff, the reading of articles, 
papers, and materials found in the literature 
which were designed to jar educators off their 
snug pedestal and encourage the readers to do 
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some real thinking. He could think of at least a 
half dozen good articles in that vein. 

For relief of his tortured mind, Prexy turned to 
a dozen or more bulletins from similar institu- 
tions to his which lay scattered on his desk. He 
leafed through the pages hurriedly until he came 
to the pages dealing with the curriculum require- 
ments. They were insidiously alike! It appeared 
small wonder that teacher training institutions had 
such small enrollments. 

In a sense of desperation, he began to record 
his thoughts. He jotted down random ideas that 
occurred to him for consideration of his major 
problems. Presently, he glanced over the list. In 
less elaborate fashion, they appeared something 
like this: 

1. The institution should prepare for a great 
opportunity to serve by improving its offerings. 
Not only should better courses be offered, but new 
ones—especially those pointing to terminal edu- 
cation for those who started training in the teach- 
ing profession but found it wise to choose other 
avenues of work. The day must cease when mis- 
guided youth are coaxed to remain in the teacher 
training group in order to prevent withdrawals 
from the student body. 

2. Complete investigation should be made of 
possibilities of combining many present outmoded 
education courses into a shortened overview 
course. 

3. Plans should be made to meet actual teacher 
problems by courses designed to duplicate teacher 
situations. 

4. The syllabus of each course should be care- 
fully examined to ascertain the function and to 
bring about modernization and improvement of 
the course. 





Question? 


We heard a great preacher this past sum- 
mer say that the real test of a congregation’s 
spirituality could be measured in the number 
of prospective pastors it produced. In the 
same way, we wonder if the number of pros- 
pective teachers that come out of any school 
system isn’t an index of something?—Carl 
Towley, in Minnesota Journal of Education, 
October, 1947, page 60. 
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5. There should be planned cooperation be 
tween real methods courses and subject matter 
courses, by re-defining the contribution of each. 

6. Plans should be made to expand all institu. 
tion services and to bring the alumni into more 
cooperative efforts in that direction. 

7. There should be definite preparation to meet 
the needs of returning war veterans, encouraging 
some to enter the teaching profession and offer- 
ing others vocational and adult education courses, 

8. Something should be done to make teacher 
training more attractive to stimulate a better se- 
lection of trainees and a better quality of indi- 
viduals to choose teaching as a life work. 

Almost impatiently his mind turned to what was 
wrong with many present education courses. He 
listed a few: 

1. They included duplicate readings and con- 
tained more filler than meat. A conscientious stu- 
dent would probably read the same ideas or 
philosophies in duplicate form from a dozen dif- 
ferent sources. 

2. Many courses were impractical, outmoded, 
unrealistic, unchallenging, uninteresting, dry, life- 
less, and dull. 

3. No attempts were made to face the current 
problems of teachers and course materials were 
filled with copious amounts of time-consuming 
activities which would never be of use in a school- 
room. 

4. Many courses hadn’t changed a lecture in 
five years or re-shuffled the outside reading list. 

A few other observations crossed his mental 
pathway: 

1. Education courses often attracted the poorer 
students because anyone could sit through them 
and get credits. 

2. Morale was often low among trainees. They 
wore somber expressions, and often had dejected 
attitudes. They seemed apologetic for taking edu- 
cation courses. 

3. Many complained that they never expected 
to get really worth-while training in their profes- 
sion until they got to the graduate school level. 

4. Student groups had asked for practical meth- 
ods courses in every course they were preparing to 
teach, and such courses had been offered in only 
a very few cases. 

5. Trainees graduated with a feeling of incom- 
petency, with fear and trepidation, and mentally 
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prayed for some other position to turn up than 
teaching. Competency was their desire, not credit 
hours. Their course was so established that they 
could scarcely choose an elective to bring out a 
latent talent along the way. 

6. They knew not at graduation time whether 
to rely on subject matter, or on methods to get 
them through. It had never occurred to them that 
a proper blend of the two was necessary. Thus they 
groped blindly for a middle way, doing justice to 
neither. Confusion enhanced their timidity and re- 
luctance for teaching. 

But what was he doing? Anyone could criticize! 
These thoughts, publicly expressed, would prob- 
ably be labelled as brazen innuendo. To say that 
these problems were typical might be explosive 
among his colleagues throughout the nation. One 
cannot just discard the old and think that change is 
improvement! 

But a metamorphosis must be made. Premises 
muse be re-examined and re-formulated. Second- 
ary education couldn't have successful revision un- 
less teachers were trained to sustain it. 

Leadership was the crying need. Someone was 
going to have to launch out with corrective meas- 
ures. Perhaps all other institutions were doing it, 
but with caution and careful progress. For the 
training institution which would be able to meet 
the issues squarely and decisively, great things 
would be in store. The issues must be met, as upon 
education destiny depends. 

His institution could show some of the required 
leadership. Inspirations came faster than he could 
jot them down. He listed a few: 

1, They could set up a combined criteria for 
competency in teaching each subject and hold 
methods courses and subject matter courses re- 
sponsible for abundant training to meet them. 

2. They could plan that more class experience 
should simulate real schoolroom situations so that 
more training in facing problems would be pro- 
vided. 

3. They could provide seminars on the art of 
teaching the feeling of responsibility and serious- 
hess to pupils. 

4. They could make for better methods courses 
which help teachers organize and present basic 
Concepts, principles, and attitudes. Stress would 
be placed on how best to teach a principle. 

5. They could assist in making students proud 
of the teaching profession and their skilled train- 





Spelling 

Try the following on your 14-year-olds— 
or yourself!: remuneration, victuals, catarrh, 
integrity, censure, subtle, vaudeville, ukelele, 
bilious, ecstasy, granary, paraphernalia, hy- 
brid, corollary, auricle, pugnacity, awry, 
diocese, quay, colossal, tutelage, idiosyncrasy, 
fuchsia, corroboration, rhinocerous, dysen- 
tery, desiccate, scintillate, proselyting, belli- 
cose, knave, sarsaparilla. 











ing by improvement of required courses. 

6. They could see to it that there wasn’t so 
much talk about hoping that teaching would be- 
come a profession, and could lessen the tendency 
to magnify the necessity for a constant fight against 
unethical practices. Morale would soar when a 
feeling of adequacy was established. 

7. They could improve selection practices 
through improved aptitude testing, factor analysis, 
and guidance to the end that misfits would be 
eliminated at the start or very early in their pro- 
gram of studies. 

8. They could take a firm stand that teacher 
training institutions are really going to have to 
clean up their backyards if they are to survive and 
prosper. 

9. They could see that the curriculum was en- 
tirely revised on a basis of need and utility with 
combination of many courses, with installation of 
new ones, and with provision for some flexibility 
in choices by the student. 

10. They could conduct many more conferences 
for cooperation among all departments by re- 
defining the objectives and responsibilities of each. 

This could go on and on, but it seemed better 
to stop and start a plan of action on these. From 
these might blossom many new and fruitful ideas. 

As Prexy left the office, the click of the front 
door lock reminded him of the late hour. But it 
was worth it! He realized that his plans were not 
a complete panacea, but he had convictions that 
the hoped-for conditions could and would be 
achieved, and that a great new horizon of possibili- 
ties for service lay before his institution and others 
of similar nature. The thrill in his thoughts as- 
sured him that life for awhile was not to be dull. 
He had grasped a new vision and he was deter- 
mined to see it through to a successful completion. 





Violations of Ethical Standards 


By JOHN H. JESSUP 


EACHERS and administrators are constantly in 
f poe with young people, and have a con- 
fidential relationship with children during their 
formative years. To become a successful teacher 
calls for a sincere attempt to develop both char- 
acter and personality commensurate with the re- 
sponsibility and trust that the school authorities 
and community places upon the teacher. That a 
person has been well trained as to methods and 
techniques is not a guarantee that the character, 
or personality, has been adequately developed. 

An approach to the further development of 
teachers and administrators is an analysis of cases 
of improper conduct. Teachers may be warned to 
the temptations of the profession, and become 
more alert about those practices which fellow 
workers and associates find most difficult to ex- 
cuse. 

Analysis of 500 specific cases of acts detrimental 
to individual schools, teachers, children, com- 
munities, and the teaching profession in general, 
has been made to result in a listing of violation 
of ethical standards in the order of frequency re- 
ported below. In looking at these, do not forget 
the splendid and conscientious work of thousands 
of teachers. In this analysis, teachers are taking 
a realistic view of their own failings, a procedure 
in itself a credit to the profession. All the evidence 
in these cases was presented by teachers. We state 
the findings positively, as rules of conduct. 

1. Refrain from making disparaging remarks 
or harping criticism of others on the staff. 

2. Avoid favoritism. 

3. Carefully observe contractual responsibility. 

4, Be a wholehearted member of the educa- 
tional organizations of your school, community, 
and nation. 

5. Do not criticize students to other students, 
other teachers, or in the community. 

6. Be loyal to your school system, to the com- 
munity in which you live, and to your profession. 

7. Do not be late to school, do not leave early, 
and come to meetings on time. 

8. Observe the highest morality with both stu- 
dents and teachers. 


* John H. Jessup is Associate Professor of Edu- 
cational Sociology, University of Washing. 
ton, Seattle 5, Washington. He is a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa. 


9. Do not go over the head of your principal 
or superintendent to the school board. 

10. Do not try to undermine a fellow teacher 
or a superior. 

11. Intemperance in the use of liquor is a fa- 
tal mistake. 

12. Principals should support the decisions of 
all teachers to the best of their ability. 

13. Salary undercutting is unethical. 

14. School personnel profiting from book adop- 
tions, or receiving “kickbacks” from supply con- 
cerns commit an unethical act. 

15. Do not smoke on school premises. 

16. School boards and superintendents who 
“tinker” with contracts and salary schedules lay 
themselves open to serious criticism. 

17. Do not use the school for personal politi- 
cal, religious, or antireligious propaganda of any 
kind. 

18. Principals or superintendents should not 
make false recommendations. 

19. Poorly kept financial records lead to sus- 
picion. 

20. The forming of cliques among teachers 
leads to poor school morale. 

21. Teachers rightly resent “stool pigeons.” 

22. Superintendents who seek the reduction of 
teachers’ salaries while asking for raises or not tak- 
ing proportional cuts arouse righteous indigna- 
tion. 

23. Carelessness in dress and personal appear- 
ance is ethically unsound. 

It would not be fair to close this discussion 
without pointing out that the above standards are 
rigorously maintained by the great majority of 
teachers. As higher standards of preparation have 
been demanded by the community, the unworthy 
have been weeded out, and possibly no class of 
public servants is more ethically and morally sound 
than the public school teachers of America. 
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Bars to Aliens in the Profession 


By HERMAN I. BRANSE 


Epiror’s Nore: By the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
aliens and citizens alike are guaranteed equal pro- 
tection of the laws. Authority to control immigra- 
tion is vested by the Constitution in the Federal 
Government. The U. S. Supreme Court has yet to 
rule on the validity of state restrictions with respect 
to one of the common occupations or trades. The 
state laws concerning citizenship of teachers are 
of special interest in a time when exchanges of 
teachers are being encouraged. 

This listing of “State Laws Barring Aliens from 
Professions and Occupations,” is taken from an 
atticle in the Monthly Review of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, Vol. III, No. 9, 
March, 1946. It is based on state laws in effect at 
the end of 1944. It includes only statutory limita- 
tions, not the regulations of examining and li- 
censing boards. Most of this legislation has been 
passed since 1939.—R. L. H. 


Occupations and Professions Requiring Citizenship, by 

States— 

Accountant (C. P. A).: Alabama, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, West Virginia. 

Architect: Connecticut, Kentucky, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, New Jersey, South Dakota. 

Attorney: Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Wyoming. 

Auctioneer: Minnesota, Montana. 

Barber: Kansas, Michigan, New Mexico, Oregon, 
Wisconsin. 

Boiler Inspector: New Jersey, Texas. 

Chauffeur: New York, Ohio. 

Chiropodist: Florida, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, Texas. 

Chiropractor: Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
Jersey, New Mexico. 

Corporate Director or Officer: Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Missouri, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas. 

Cosmetician: Wisconsin. 

Dental Hygienist: Ka: sas, Kentucky, Mississippi. 

Dentist: Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 


New 


* Herman I. Branse is an Examiner in the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, Washington, D .C. 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont. 

Detective (private): California, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin. 

Drug Dealer: Connecticut Massachusetts. 

Embalmer or Funeral Director: Connecticut, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsy]l- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Employment Agent: Illinois, lowa, New Jersey, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, West Virginia. 

Explosives Dealer: New Jersey. 

Guides (game and fish): Arizona, New York, Oregon, 
Utah, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Healing Arts: Florida, Oklahoma, Tennessee. 

Insurance Broker: Ohio. 

Junk Dealer: Virginia. 

Liquor Dealer: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Mine Supervisory Employees: Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Montana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

Nurse (Professional): Michigan, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Optometrist: Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Wash- 
ington. 

Osteopath: Arizona, Florida, Nebraska, New Jersey. 

Pawnbroker: Virginia. 

Peddler: Arkansas. 

Pharmacist: Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia. 

Physician: Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Texas, 
Wyoming. 

Pilot (Vessel): Alabama, California, Georgia, Louisi- 
ana, New York, Oregon, Washington. 

Plumber Illinois, Kentucky. 
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Poison Dealer: South Dakota. 

Pool or Billiard Room Operator: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Georgia, South Carolina. 

Promoter of Boxing or Wrestling Matches: Michigan. 

Race Track Employee: Illinois, Massachusetts, New 
York. 

Real Estate Broker: Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Wyoming. 

Refrigerator Truck Operator: Maine. 

Shorthand Reporter (certified): lowa, New Jersey. 

Surveyor or Professional Engineer: Illinois, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wyo- 
ming. 

Teacher: Florida, Illinois, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South Da- 
kota, Tennessee. 

Veterinarian: Delaware, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, New York. 


Occupations and Professions Requiring Declaration of 
Intention or Application for Citizenship, by State— 


Accountant (C. P. A.): Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nebraska, Nevada, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 

Architect: Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia. 

Attorney: Georgia, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, Utah. 

Barber: Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa. 

Boat Puller: Oregon. 

Chiro podist: Connecticut. 

Corporate Director or Officer: New York, Wisconsin. 

Cosmetician (Beauty Culture): Connecticut, Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, Rhode Island. 

Dentist: Arizona, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New York, Oklahoma, Wisconsin. 

Hairdresser: Connecticut, Rhode Island. 

Healing Arts: Rhode Island, South Dakota. 

Horseshoer: Ulinois. 

Insurance Broker: California, Illinois. 

Manicurist: Florida. 

Mine Supervisory Employees: Utah, Wyoming. 

Nurse (Practical): New York. 

Nurse (Professional): California, Connecticut, IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, North Da- 
kota, Wisconsin. 

Optometrist: Illinois, New Hampshire, New Mexico. 

Osteopath: New York, Rhode Island, Wisconsin. 

Peddler: Georgia, Massachusetts, New Hampshire. 

Pharmacist: California, Illinois, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Physician: Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Nevada, New Mexico, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Physiotherapist: Connecticut, New York. 

Pool or Billard Room Operator: New York. 


Real Estate Broker: Illinois, New York, Oregon. 

Shorthand Reporter (Certified): Colorado, New York. 

Surveyor or Professional Engineer: Minnesota, Mis. 
sissippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, South Caro. 
lina, Virginia. 

Teacher: California, Idaho, Michigan, New York, 
North Dakota, Texas, Washington. 

Tree Expert (Certified): New Jersey. 

Veterinarian: Illinois. 

It should be noted that in many States a license is 
subject to being revoked if citizenship is not acquired 
within a stated period of time. 





This Is Their Teacher 


An ancient ruler decided that he would 
give highest honor to the one adjudged the 
greatest of his subjects. 

One was advanced for his great acquisi- 
tions of wealth and property; it was pointed 
out that he had carried the country’s trade to 
the far corners of the known world, had 
brought back great treasures in goods and had 
advanced the commerce within and without 
the country. Another was championed for 
his knowledge of the law, for his justice in 
administering the ruler’s edicts; yet another 
for his powers of healing the sick; and many 
others, each of whom had brought honor to 
himself, to the king, and to the people of 
his land. 

And near the end of the day, there came 
yet another champion leading his candidate, 
an old woman. Her body was stooped, her 
clothes worn, her face was wrinkled, her eyes 
were dim, but from them shone the right 
light of knowledge, understanding and love. 

“Who is this?” the king demanded. “And 
what can she have done to be worthy of my 
honor?” 

“You have seen and heard all of these 
others,” was the reply. “This is their 
teacher.” 

And a mighty shout arose from all the peo- 
ple as the king descended from his throne to 
make his tribute to the one who had given all 
the others the training to fit them for their 
work.—From The Concord Tribune, quoted 
in North Carolina Education, October, 1947, 
page 82. 
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Safety Ideas Control Behavior 


By NED H. DEARBORN 


WOULD like to advocate a purge of certain pub- 

lic enemies. 

These public enemies are not men. They are 
ideas and beliefs—ideas and beliefs which pre- 
vent safety and pile up a huge and needless acci- 
dent toll of human life and limb. 


1. The “Other Fellow” Concept 


Nearly everybody seems to assume that an acci- 
dent will happen to the other fellow, but never 
to him. 

2. The “Your Number’s Up” Concept 


An amazing number of people subscribe to the 
philosophy that an accident happens, or it doesn’t 
—that “your number is up” or it isn’t. In other 
words, that accidents are inevitable when the 
time is right. Isn’t this merely an easy way out 
of explaining our carelessness and misfortune? 


3. The “Law of Averages” Concept 


Too many people shrug off accidental death or 
injury as due to the law of averages. 


4. The “Price of Progress” Concept 


It is often said accidents are the natural price 
paid for progress. Must scientific advancement take 
place in some fields of human endeavor, and not in 
others? 

5. The “Spirit of ’76” Concept 

Some people hold that safety is inconsistent with 
the spirit of our forefathers who took great risks 
to found our country—or, in other words, that 
safety is sissy! 

6. The “Act of God” Concept 


Finally, some folks who are sincerely religious 
feel that an accident is an act of God. Can there 
teally be a supernatural carelessness? Or worse, can 
there be a divine retribution for our sins which 
Visits us and our loved ones through accidents? 

Adding it all up—is accident prevention im- 
practical, sacrilegious and effeminate? And are 
accidents unavoidable, inevitable, a matter of luck, 
ptedetermined and the price for modern living? 

I don’t believe so for a moment. But I do be- 


* Ned H. Dearborn is President, National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


lieve that unless we purge these concepts—these 
public enemies—and supplant them in the minds 
of our citizens with positive beliefs, we may as 
well give up the struggle. We are wasting our 
time, efforts and money! 

The basic question and an alarmingly prevalent 
one is, ‘“Can accidents actually be prevented?” We 
who are working in any field of accident preven- 
tion know the answer is ‘““Yes—most of them can 
be prevented.” 

Can the common misbeliefs be changed? Again 
we know the answer is “Yes.” 

One hundred years ago the idea of vaccination 
was intolerable to a large portion of the popula- 
tion; twenty-five years ago, still strong objection; 
today, the idea is generally accepted. A similar 
change in attitudes toward inoculations, surgery, 
and other forms of disease prevention and cures. 
Only a little more than a century ago even physi- 
cians predicted that trains traveling at fifteen miles 
an hour would bring fatal results to heart and 
respiratory action. You and I can remember people 
saying, “The horse and buggy is good enough for 
me,’ and now some still say, ““The automobile is 
good enough for me.” But tomorrow a New 
Yorker will say, when he arises in the morning, 
“Let's wait until we arrive in San Francisco to have 
our breakfast.” And day after tomorrow we will 
say, ‘‘Let’s take a cruise next weekend and see if 
what they say about the Moon and Mars is true.” 
And on long weekends we will visit another uni- 
verse just for a change. 

So we, the thousands in safety, must make it 
our No. 1 job to convert the millions in our popu- 
lation to a new Credo, new Articles of Faith, new 


Attitudes. 
1. The “Other Fellow” Concept 


Our slogan this year—''Be Careful, the Life 
You Save May Be Your Own’’—is a clear recog- 
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nition that you and I are not immune from acci- 
dents—that they do not always happen to the other 
fellow. The Advertising Council is rendering in- 
valuable assistance in driving that point home. The 
slogan has caught on. 

Who can rationally believe that some special 
dispensation forever especially guards him against 
an accident and acts accordingly? The assumption 
is so obviously fallacious as to be absurd, and yet 
the very absurdity is the ghost that must be laid. 
You as a person may so act as to prevent accidents 
and to protect yourself from accidents, but you can 
not with reason suppose for a moment than any- 
one else will so act for himself—or for you. It can 
happen to you! 


2. The “Your Number's Up” Concept 


Fatalism is a complete denial of the efficacy of 
individual initiative. It is especially pronounced 
among oriental peoples because of the character 
of their philosophies and religions. It is not en- 
tirely missing among Christian peoples. The em- 
phasis in Christianity placed upon an all-knowing 
and all-powerful God is logically followed by an 
emphasis on the subordination of individual man 
and his powers. However, leading Christian the- 
ologians do place responsibility on the individual 
and that in turn calls for initiative. 

The western philosophies and religions do not 
uphold fatalism, and the point to be stressed here 
is that no fundamental ground can be found in 
the basic principles commonly accepted by our 
people in the United States for a belief in fatalism. 
War experiences and isolated experiences in daily 
life explain the comment “when my number is up, 
I'll go,” but the explanation for such comment is 
psychological rather than philosophical or re- 
ligious. For example, there is for some people a 
considerable degree of comfort in that thought 
when great danger or disaster is faced. 

Since the misbelief is not basic in American 
thought, it can be reduced to harmless proportions 
in superficial thought. Fatalism would eliminate 
traffic lights and signs, safety guards on machinery, 
life guards at beaches, and any measures to elimi- 
nate or reduce accident hazards on our farms or in 
our homes. We really believe fatalism is fantastic. 
It should be flattened out in the minds of all 
Americans in whatever form or degree it exists. 


3. The “Law of Averages” Concept 


The law of averages, I suppose, as used by those 
who take that defeatist point of view, has some 
vague relationship to the normal curve of distri- 
bution. Anyone with even elementary knowledge 
of statistics knows that a distribution curve can be 
skewed by circumstances and—what is even more 
important—it can be moved up or down the scale 
of possibilities. So that doesn’t hold water. 

The factor of chance must be accepted in any 
competent statistical calculation, but it is always a 
small part. The chance factor is dominant in at 
most, five per cent, and, more likely, only two per 
cent of all accidents. Thus the belief that chance 
dominates the frequency and severity of accidents 
is another absurdity which must be dispelled. For 
my part, I believe the way to win at “Russian 
Roulette” is to stop pulling the trigger! 


4. The “Price of Progress” Concept 


Those who talk about progress and its inevitable 
price seldom know the meaning of progress. They 
probably refer to scientific advancement, especi- 
ally in the last 75 years. They are doubtless think- 
ing, too, of the constantly accelerating rate of ad- 
vancement. Scientific discovery and invention are 
the expressions of that advancement in the public 
mind. 

So let's take a look at medical discovery in the 
prevention and cure of disease and at surgical ad- 
vancement during the last 50 years—methods. in- 
struments, facilities and training. The net result is 
control of such deadly human ailments as, for ex- 
ample, yellow fever, smallpox, diphtheria, ma- 
laria, polio, diabetes, and some heart conditions. 
Not only control, but prevention and reduction. 
Also increasing life span. 

The fields of physical and chemical sciences 
have brought us the steam and electric railroads, 
telephones, motion pictures, television, telegraphy, 
high speed water carriers, the automobile, and the 
airplanes. Only about one-fifth of the fatal motor 
vehicle accidents, and one-fourth of the fatal train 
and scheduled air transport accidents, can be at 
tributed to mechanical faults or failures. 

The same engineering genius that gave us the 
modern motorcar can give us complete mechanical 
safety; the maufacturers of factory machinery do 
produce proper safeguards; and the manufacturers 
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of farm machinery and home furnishings do pro- 
yide safety protection to the users. 

Engineering genius would do more for us than 
it does if we would permit it to. We wouldn’t tol- 
erate a governor on our car, even if it was set at 
sixty miles an hour. We don’t like to wear goggles 
in hazardous factory operations; and we are proud 
of our highly polished floors and scatter rugs, 
which are always good for a quick take-off and a 
one point landing. 

No, the blame is not on scientific advancement. 
The blame is mainly on human failure—nothing 
dse. That can be corrected. So let’s bury the “‘prog- 
tess price’ bogey, too. 

5. The “Spirit of ’76” Concept 

The courage and daring of our forefathers in 
“risking all’ for their ideals and purposes is an 
American tradition to be preserved. Yet that spirit 
itself can easily be misinterpreted. An examination 
of the facts will reveal that our forefathers took 
tisks, but not unnecessary risks. Our pioneer set- 
tlers, for example, soon learned in Indian warfare 
that open fighting was extremely unwise. So they 
fought the Indians Indian-style. Not accustomed 
to the vicissitudes of the wilderness, our fore- 
fathers took immediate steps to build shelter that 
would protect them from the climate and un- 
friendly neighbors. They planted grain and vege- 
tables to provide the foods necessary to their 
health, because wild game, berries and fruit were 
not enough. They used the best safety knowledge 
at hand in felling trees and in hewing logs. They 
kept their guns at hand and their ammunition dry. 

They certainly were no sissies. Neither were 
they fools. They could turn their backs on a dare, 
too, without loss of dignity or manhood. It’s hard 
to imagine one of them daring another to stick 
his head out of the stockade so an Indian might 
take a pot shot at him. And yet that is what we do 
when we deliberately take unnecessary risks and 
openly invite accidents. It’s no fun to be hurt, and 
our young people, and their elders, too, need to 
temember that their heroes of yesterday and today, 
who are no sissies, are protected from unnecessary 
dangers. The football player wears nearly a hun- 
dred dollars worth of protective gear. There is the 
conditioned and skilled boxer, the trained soldier. 

No, there is nothing manly about carelessly step- 
ping in front of a moving truck, needlessly losing 
1 arm in a corn picker, foolishly falling down 
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the cellar stairs, or being in dangerous waters 
when you can’t swim. A sissy is another animal. 
Let’s forget him. But also let’s remember that an 
accident fool is untrue to the American ideal. 


6. The “Act of God” Concept 


This theory of accidents is not supported in any 
religion commonly accepted in the western world. 
It is contrary to my concepts either of Christianity 
or Judaism. Christianity, the more common re- 
ligion in America, preaches a God of compassion, 
not cruelty; of care, not carelessness; of love, not 
lack of it. A God on His throne in Heaven, de- 
liberately directing death and destruction, is in- 
conceivable. 

For the same reasons, we may assume that our 
ideas of a just God would deny that an innocent 
baby is smothered to punish the parents for their 
sins. It doesn’t make sense that retribution is visited 
upon an individual as such in the form of an acci- 
dent which may kill or destroy that which was 
created “in the image of God.” 

It may be suspected that either extreme position 
is thoughtlessly used to explain something not 
fully understood. When natural causes are obscure 
or unknown in relation to effects, it is always easy 
to find an explanation in a divine source. But the 
process doesn’t stand scrutiny in the light of rea- 
son. 

It will be no disservice to religion, and should 
be no affront to the religious, if these misbeliefs in 
“Acts of God” and “Divine retribution” are re- 
placed by beliefs founded on the true ethics and 
morals of religion. But it does require a positive 
program of public education to that end. 

The main problem, “Can accidents be pre- 
vented?” is clear. The questions have been raised, 
analyzed and answered, and the gigantic task and 
our responsibilities laid on the line. 


We Can Win Safety 


America has won other battles and wars; she 
has solved other problems. She can win the war 
against accidents and she can solve the safety prob- 
lem. But only, let me repeat, as we, the leaders in 
safety, vigorously and clearly take the first step— 
constant public education to replace common mis- 
beliefs with constructive and positive faith in word 
and deed. 

What has just been said is no denial of the im- 
portance of enforcement and of engineering. Edu- 
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cation transcends them in order of importance and 
makes them possible of improvement. 

What has just been said is thoroughly consist- 
ent with my remarks a year ago about accident pre- 
vention as a problem of public morality. Without 
an ethical base and a moral code we cannot build 
a sound safety faith. 


The Promises of Safety 


Safety must be a promise. In my opinion the 
reason for the popular interest in atomic power— 
which the popular mind cannot possibly under- 
stand—is that promise of atomic power—so 
glamorous, including as it does the possibility of 
freedom from even time-and-space limitations 
that the possible ‘4reat of atomic power is of no 
significance. America has always gone ahead be- 
lieving the promise and disregarding the threat. 
The Declaration of Independence and the Consti- 
tution were hardly more than glamorous promises, 
when they were conceived, in an ugly threatening 
world. Therefore, safety and a safety creed must 
partake of promise rather than threat, a positive 
promise of something bigger, better and more 
glorious than we have had before or have now. 

What does safety promise? Just as preventive 
medicine has given us freedom from the fear of 
diseases, so safety can give us freedom from the 
fear of accidents. Safety and health go hand in 
hand. Safety makes worth having the health which 
preventive medicine has given. Safety can prom- 
ise 20,000 children a year a chance to live and have 
fun, a chance to grow up and become men and 
women. Safety can promise freedom from a large 
amount of unnecessary worry, anxiety and grief. 
Safety can lift an enormous economic burden from 
the backs of 35,000,000 American families. Safety 
can put money in the pockets of every man, woman 
and child in this country. Safety can contribute to 
the national strength, aye, even to world strength! 


Traffic accident death rates in winter go up 
from 24 to 53 per cent in the northern half of the 
country over summer rates, and from 5 to 33 per 
cent in the southern half. Ralph A. Moyer of Iowa 
State College told the National Safety Council. 
Wet ice, near thawing, is twice as slippery as ice 
which is colder, he said. Chains increase traction, 
but deflating tires makes little difference. 
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Safety Education 


Every day, children between 5 and 14 years of 
age are killed by accidents to the average number 
of 17.1 children per day. 

Accidental death in 1945 of 5-14 year olds 
totalled 6,836. Motor vehicles were involved jn 
2,386 cases. From drowning came 1,480 deaths 
to this age group, burns 920, firearms 594, falls 
460, railroads 262, poison 60, poison gases 50, 

The National Safety Council Statistical Bureay 
reports an analysis of the total deaths and injuries 
in the year 1946-47, as follows: 

Students Killed and Injured in the Year 1946-47 


Rate per 100,000 student days 
School Jurisdiction 
Grades 

Classification 1to6 1to8 

School Building Total 1.41 2.31 
Classrooms and auditoriums 39 = 43 
Laboratories 01 01 
Vocational shops 02 18 
Domestic science department 02 07 
Gymnasium—basketball .02 
Gymnasium—other 34 
Swimming pool and showers .03 
Dressing rooms and lockers 01 
Toilets and washrooms .08 
Corridors .14 
Stairs and stairways 
Other buildings 

School Grounds 
Apparatus—swings 
Apparatus—slides 
Apparatus—teeters 
Apparatus—bars 
Apparatus—other 
Athletics—baseball 
Athletics—football 
Athletics—soccer 
Athletics—track events 
Other organized games 
Unorganized activities 

Running 


Scufflin 
Other falls 
Other 
Going to or from school 
Motor vehicle-bicycle 
Other motor vehicle 
Other bicycle 
Other 
Non-school Jurisdiction 


Classification 

Home 
Falls 
Burns, scalds, explosions 
Cuts and scratches 
Other home 

Other 
Motor vehicle-bicycle 
Other motor vehicle 
Other bicycle 
Other street and sidewalk 
Playgrounds (not school) 
Other places 

GRAND TOTAL (school and non-school) 


























i) PLEDGE allegiance to the 
as United Nations, + And to 
the ideal for which it stands — 
+z Union in the one world, indi- 
visible, + Where under the One 
God men live +z In liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity + One 


government of all people, by all 
people, and for all people, +z Serv- 


ing each other in peace 
and good will. 


—R. L. HUNT 














